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1 IS EME Nr. 
H E following Eſſays were e intend 
ed to have appeared. periodically,. 
but, on conſulting their Publiſher, the 
Authors, who are little verſed i in the art 
and myſtery of Book-making, were informed: - 
that the times were. ſo much altered 
fince the WORLD and CONNOISSEUR made | 
their appearance weekly, about 39 years, 
ago, that any attempt to revive ſuch. 77 
mode of publications muſt now prove | 
| unſucceſsful, ſince every Eſfay would a 
be haſh'd, or minc'd, if not ſerved up; 


* 


A 3. 1 


> E AT OR * : 
entire, in the daily papers like a Mainte-. 
non Cutlet, as the Mrs Rox and 1 18 
orx have been cut out into Scotch col- 
lops: He therefore adviſed, either that 
the whole ſtock of proviſion ſhould be | 
ſet befote the public at once, or toſſed 
into 185 kiteben fire all RE. | 


” - 8 - 47 


On this, ha ps authors Poe 

a little, modeſtly ſuppoſing, that ſome 
of the papers might periſh without in- 
jury to mankind ; but each individual 
could diſcern ſo much merit in certain 
Eſſays, i. e. of bis own, that conſcience 
would not permit him to deprive the 
publick of ſo delicious an entertain- 
ment: Thus, at a time when it is the 
faſhion to print 7. Tagedies intended to have 
been atted, and- Speeches intended to have 
been ſpoken, they have reſolved to print 
theſe Periodical Papers ne 7 to have 
bees Publiſhed WEEKLY, ia ogy thee 
| Ks 
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Ar. writers are fond of alluſions to 
good eating, (perhaps becauſe they fre- | 
quently confider'a good dinner as the 

ſummum bonum of all happineſs; or, per- 
haps, becauſe men generally think moſt 
ol that which they moſt ſeldom enjoy) 
i however. this may be, the hackneyed. 
culinary ſimile muſt ſtill be uſed to 
give ſome further account of this little 
volume. 


. 


22 


Tux entertainment of which you are 
invited to partake (paying 3 8. 6d. for 
your ticket) is neither a plain family din- 
ner, nor a ſplendid city feaſt, but rather 

what the French call an Petit ſoupé, con- 

ſiſting of VaR IE of diſhes, chiefly g 

light and eaſy of digeſtion: Wel! 

there indeed be ſome, compoſed of more 

ſolid materials; the ham and beef are | 

ſcraped delicately, or cut in very thin 
ſlices—to this repaſt all are welcome, 
EE except 


| wi E Ar &e. , 
except thoſe proſeſſed 3 who "i 
fancy they keep a better table at home, 
1 and thoſe, profeſſed, criticks ho 8⁰ 
5 abroad on to find fault. 420 
Tas invitation cannot be better | 
| ; worded than i in three lines of the Pro- | 
| logue. to Congreve's 5 Love for Love. | 


-< We hope there's ſomerhing that may pleaſe | 
„% fo © 
| « And, tho' of homiely fare we make the ſeas, 
Let vou will find VaxIET x at leaſt.“ 
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M going to del Jon 3 ry that will 
N vou all laugh,” - Who: has, not» | 
ba | beard of George Alexander 
4 man of exgellent humour, Ind whoſe 
e een often 1 an andi 


Ter 1 of all me. 


many will conſider. the title. prefixed: to my, 
paper in the ſame light, and conſtaue it int 
2 nt of more than, I ſhall be able 


ways of beginning ta tell a ſtorß. Aud ret 
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to ſupply VAE TY Top i in theſe faſtidious 
times ? Readers of every denomination will 
ſneer at ſo bold a title, and I already antici- i 
pate the cqntem ptuous exclamation of ſome 8 
ſurly critick, who; taking up this paper, per- 
haps will cry out, VARIZTTI And who 
4 dares hope to furniſh this in the beaten track 
<< of periodical eſſay-writing ? Has not 
£4 the SPECTAT us all he ſaw ? The 
«© TATLER all he heard? The GuarDian 
all he thought? The ConnotssEUR all he 
<« knew And the: AnvENTURRx all he met 
„with? Has not Fitzadam, full thirty years 
-46 ago, ſaid all the witty things that could be 
4 ſaid in the WorrLD? Nay, farther, has n not 
ne mighty RAM REER, with ſolid argu- 
4 ments and nervous ſtile, compleatly filled 
| 4 the meaſure of Variety, by leaving no- 
; thing new to ſay dey 7 But here I muſt ſtop” 
my eritie, by obſerving that it is Variety 1 
promiſe, and not Novelty" + [for one Solomon, 
a very learned Eſſay- writer among the Jewd,! | 
declared about two thouſand years ago, 
that, there was nothing new under the 
4% ſun, — By Which 1 ſuppoſe be meant, 
that lunaticks, or thoſe under the moon, are» 
the only people who can hope to find novel- 
; *. — men with ſound underſtandings. 
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improved 5 by experience, and cultivated by . 


much reading, will perceive a ſameneſs in 
the writers of every age, and laugh at all 
attempts to produce even an Eſſay or an 
Apothegm, which has not before been en 
up to the publics? - +: ..: + 

- Moſt of my dds hand: given Cornet 
account of themſelves and their deſign in 
their firſt Eſſay, and therefore, for Variety's* 


| ſake, T ought'to leave you in the dark with re- 


ſpe& to both. I will not diſappoint you, but 
in compliance with cuſtom and my reader's 
curioſity, my firſt number ſhall give ſome! 
account of the firſt perſon in my good 
opinion; for to adopt a familiar phraſe, 
« who is it that does not think well of num- 


ber one?” Know then, all ye, who pant 


for a new acquaintance, that the author of 
VARIETY is a gentleman, that he is called 
WALTER WEATHERCOCK, Eſq; of a very 
reſpectable family i in the county of —, in 
his fortune he is comfortably eaſy, rather- 
than ſplendidly affluent, too rich to be 4 
raſcal from neceſſity, too poor to become 
one from ambition, and too honeſt to allow 
any plea ſufficient for being one at all? 
an early thirſt for Variety, induced him 
by travel to add a knowledge of modern laws 

e and 
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2d i manners, to thoſe of the ancietits; which 4 
be had learnt in the public ſchools; his ad- 

ing has been general, and in many different: 
languages, for though he is neither: able to 
conſtrue the Alkoran, nor to hold a conver- 


ſation in Cherokee; he bas had Frech 


fiazad-into bie head wich marechal po- 

der; Laer r off his tongue like ma ca 
Outttete-nith heold — reins — 7 
as tb Latin and Greek they were early driuen 
into him by tHe uſual channels i for theſe be; © 
ing fundamental to all other learning and. 
yet having a natural tendency to rife. - It has > MN 


always been the cuſtom. at public ſchools, 12 


infti}}:the dead languages into a part where n@: 
1iving tongue ever exiſts, and as far as polio : 
ble from the feat of the mother tongue; ERGY 


wonderfab with. what alacrity they mount” - / 
from the taſh to the head, and over power en. 1 
other ſpecies of learning. - 'Fhis is viſible? 
from the fchool-boy, who quotes. PRESS 
Lain in the holidays, to the pre 
ciaific, - who delpiſes every. thing; tba by. 
not Greet. The author's colhpanipas. * 
mes of faſhion, and men o pfeaſure, men Y 
feeling, and men of A mea of buſi- 
2 bod | neſt, - 


* 
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yet notwithflauding this wife precautions tis 
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a del ACT Gt 0 880 you will fan- 


_xy;yqu know me whenever we eee, 8 5 5 


pronoun a ſameneſs in my fille, but do not 2 * 


- | riſque-your judgment #00'haſtily, for l at : raul 


osten give you as my Own, the thoughts-of _ Fd = 
_ perſons,” move tively, 4 or more learned chan 
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in the arduous. taſk of furniſhing Variety, a 

taſk in which no individual, however verſa- 

tile his abilities, or. deſultory his purſuits, 
can long hope to engage the world's attention. 

I am ſingled out like the youngeſt council 
from amongſt a very able groupe, to open the 
deſign of this new periodical publication, and 

. to become the Editor, In this character, Iam 
inſtructed by my brief to ſay, that I ſhall not 
only follow the example of my predeceſſors, 

An publiſhing ſuch Eſſays as I think deſerve 
attention, but I will ſtill go farther; I will 

Jollicit the correſpondence of all ſuch as fancy 

their own productions do deſerve it, and ſhould 
the partiality of the parent at any time exceed 
the merits of his offspring, the bantling 
hall not be ſmothered in contemptuous 
ſilence, or the fond father's hopes be blaſted 
by malicious criticiſm. But each objecti- 
onable Eſſay, ſhall. be noticed or returned, 
with reaſons for its non-appearance, dictated 
by candour, and delivered with tender- 
4 neſs. Under ſuch regulations, this paper | 
may become the foſter · mother of early genius, 


þ | 5 And the nurſe of baſhful merit, where thoſe 
N 4 Who have much leiſure may convey their w] 
= thoughts to the public in their own man- 


& Teſs and thoſe who have little beiſure may ſee 
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their flighteſt bints noticed, ralarged, G. 


f ed, or improved... e nie 


Should this invitation —— 0 forth all the 
Jatent aid that hope ſuggeſts, Variety : will not 


appear too promiſing a title for a work, 
Where ſupjects of every. deſeription ſhall find 
| 2. place, but it may be neceſſary to obſerve, 
that although alluſions to religion and politics _ 


may be .occaſionally.. admiſſible, yet ſhould 
whole Eſſays on thoſe ſubjects be frequently 
inſerted, all Verien would ſoon be Joſt in the 
feuds, of party, or the diſputations of contro- 


verſial Jargon; beſides, they are matters ſo ge- 


netally underſtood, and ſo perſectl y adapted to 
the, meaneſt, capacity, that. every attempt 
to. throw light, or produce Variety on theſe 
objects, would, | be eee e and un- 
intereſting. 101 burt 
As it is common — Tae to extolt 
the merits of his original, and of an Hiſtorian 


or Biographer to ĩntereſt us in the character of 


his hero, ſo I hope the Eſſayiſt may be al- 
lowed to magnify the importance of his title, 
which I ſhall do by this formal addreſs; and 


firſt to the ladies, whom I hope very little 
is neceſſary to convince how delightful 'is. 
Variety. Should any dull beau endeavour ta 

depreciate its merits in your eyes, reflect on 
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read) 1 Hrall in few words'obferve of Var 


* FARIETY, ona 


The burthen of an did . e 
% Variety is charming,” — 


guard againk the defigns'of the man who has 
nit honeſty to confeſs it. To gentlemen, (by 
which title is now unterftood aft who ran 


Arat it is inexhauftibie, indefcribable, int 
An romprehenlive, that it pervades all nature 
is viſible in every ſpecies of created beings, | 
und the great fource of felicity to all rational 
ones, (nay I think I could prove on ſome fu- 
ture occaſion, what at Hrſt view: tray ap- 
pear paradoxical) that in 4 falicetous-demumt' for 
Paritty, confifts the chief ant ahnoft only diſtinr- 
ion betwixt men and brutes. And now, who 
that can afford te pay two pence-a week, will 
not affert the dignity of his nature, by contri» 


dating to increaſe the demand for Variety 8 


The reader will-perceive, that this paper, e 
; . thoſe which follow, have not been altered, in venfe- 


. LY their . all — 
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NUMBER 
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hi afſertion, that I 
' it has on: various claſſes 


my opens efforts -ean 
the ideas of this en 


» 


or curioſity tempt him to read the. preface, he 
becomes ſo well acquainted with an author's 
ſtile and deſign, that he can write a critique on 
his work without cutting open the leaves. I 
ſhall proceed, therefore, to deliver the va- 
rious opinions of my readers on the paradox 


which finiſhes my firſt Number, The 


Legician perceives a want of preciſion in my 
poſtulatum, and lays down the paper with 
contempt, as too trifling for his conſideration. 


The Lawyer catches at the word alme/?; con- 


ſiders it as a loophole for the author to creep 
out, and foreſees the matter will never come 
to an iſſue, but will be ſhuffled off by a nolp 
proſegui. The Divine predicts hereſy and 
ſcepticiſm in every word, and trembles for 
the ſoul of man which ſeems in danger 
of being loſt in VARIZTVY. The Politician 
cannot perceive how V ARIETY can be made 
the vehicle of hjs purſuits, when conſolidation 


of cuſtoms, ſimplifying the revenues, and 


aggregating the funds, ſeem to hold forth 
no hope of change ; and the only ſymptom of 
V aRIETY, or mutation, has been a commuta- 
tion of taxes, changing delight for a diſh 
of tea. There is a claſs of readers, by far 
the moſt numerous, who belong to no pro- 
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and PR" "Bi no opinions: in ſhort, thoſe idle, 


lounging, inſipid beings, who having learned 
to read, but not to employ themſelves, 


- will occaſionally kill time, by ſauntering 


through a paper, without knowing on what 
it treats: the quantity only is what theſe 


men regard: they take up a paper, becauſe it 
appears ſhort;, and if they ever utter any 
thing at all about it, it is a complaint, 


that it was not longer; becauſe having finiſn- 
ed reading it, they are at a loſs what to 


do next: for the uſe and convenience of ſuck 
readers, I have deſired my printer to leave 


a broad margin; that ſhould the implements- 
of writing chance to be within reach, 

they may. divert themſelves with ſcrawling 
odd figures, or trying a pen; that ſo, the 
hand may be employed while the head. is 
vacant, I have now to deſcribe the ſen- 
timents of my female readers; and yet, 


1 doubt i in the mültitude of their avocations, 


few have had. leiſure to read more than 
the title; but ſhould the captivating ap- 


pearance of VARIETY, have induced any 
one to read a page, while Monſieur .Toupee is 
putting her ſweet treſſes in papillots, L fear 


ſhe may have been retailing my paper to him 


during the operation; and that his demand 
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For Varlety thy freids, will bare :confulvet 
the whole, before his miſtreſs has come to the 
final paragraph; for her uſe, therefore, I be- 
gin chis · number by. the aſſertĩon with which 
1 -conchuded my laſt; and I think 1 perceive 
ther iſtruck with the juſtneſs of the 'remark, 
and repeating theſe words: Variety! in- 
& deed! and is chat the only distinction 
4 beryixt Men and Brutes? Upon my 
< word, I'm bralf inclined to- think, there's 
2 diſtinction at all; or certainly, if there | 
* be any, this author is right, it muſt be in 
*< proportion to their ability of furniſhing us | 
< withidear Variety.” There is another fort 
of readers, Wboſe comments claim fome no— 
rice, Although they may not deſerve any: 
theſe are the cavillets; the jaundice eyed 
fault nũets: in ſhort, prating erities of every 
- deſeription, whether from profeſſion, from 
idlenefs, from vanity, or or from malice; 'who, 
ure the/7ſef75 on our peach trees, eagetly Rx 
fon the firſt leaf they perceive, ſhrivel up its 
ſut face, deform its beauties, and blaſt the 
nope of future fruit. Iwill anticipate the 
malice” of thefe fell-deſtroyers, by putting 
words into their mouths. Let one fay, * the 
e wotk is beneath All critieiſm;“ another, 
that's * abounds with ſo much abfurdity, lie | 
| = ere . 
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„ knows not:yubere: 66 thegiaviides Aitaak a- 
Wee — 


it attempts it without pccafion, and hu- 3 
ere Kelch Ri: man 2 
4e that the! alle is . Wanner we” 


66 the ſubjefts will be trite.” Toe all this e 
have but one anſwer: Gentlemen if ou "7 
gon't like one number, take mother for 2 
A ſhall. contain Vari... 
Ir was an obſervation of Pliny. the elder, 45 


4 chat he never gat a book from which he 2 
could not deriuę ſome advantage; ſo pol- : 
ſibly the following anecdote of myſelf, and : 


four of my countrymen, may be of uſe to the > Jp 
extenſive, claſs of cauillers. Me. ſat out toge= 4 
ther frem Hamburg, to croſs the, cmfartlefss py of 
and dreany ſands of Weſtphalia. During the 
firſt day's journey, each indulged the right of as |; 
complaining, with all che virulence of. ;:Engo 
Jiſh prejudices heightened. by. the-inganveni= 
enciesof travelling througb a rig Counts > 
The roads Wer villainous ;; the es ta- 


tt anna IRR et wer ed n 


by 
* * 5 - 
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"theſe, the drivers and innkeepers, were Aer 
nal and diabolical. In ſhort, ſo compleatly 
| were we diflatisfied, deranged, and out of hu- 
mour with every thing we ſaw in the day, 
that our evening was fretful, quarrel ſome, 
and tedious amongſt ourſelves, till it was 
Fortunately: propoſed: by one of the company, 
to try an experiment the following day; 
which was ſimply this: that every one ſhould 
affect to be moſt pleaſed, when he was really 
moſt diſguſted; and that no one ſhould ut ter 
a complaint under the penalty of defraying 
the day's expenees. We all readily conſented, 
though poſſibly from various motives; ſome 
| impelled by the hope of catching their com- 
panions tripping; and others, (like myſelf) 
hoping it might afford Variety, by changing 
uſeleſs complaints, to ironieal panegyric. 
Full of this intended reformation, we roſe 
early next morning; the ſun ſhone brightly 
on our deſign, and added ſtrength to our re- 
Folutions : (elſe, being all Engliſhmen, a 
cloudy day might have deſtroyed the whole 
Plan) the ſandy roads became turnpikes ; the 
Horſes, Engliſh Hunters; the poſt-waggon, 
a landau; and the dreary plains, a fertile 
country; every thing was commended: hyper- 
boomed 5 till * — bacon, and half 
. . hatch'd 
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batch'd eggs, were Mts AS Weſt 
phalia ham, and early ſpring chickens *” by 
being thus gradually accuſtomed to be plea- 


ſant under difficulties, and laugh. at hardſhips 


inſtead of complaining, we became ſatisfied 
with our accommodations, and in good hu- 
mour with ourſelves, and one another. In- 
deed, ſo much reaſon had I to be pleaſed with 
its effect, that I determined, as far as poſlible, 
to follow the ſame chearful Habit in my jour- 
ney through life; and, when diſappoint- 
ment, or misfortune, have attempteg to aſſail 
me, I can ſmile at their attack, and call them 
bleflings. To the good natured man, my 
ſtory will need no application; and, if the 
ſullen critic finds enjoyment, in complaining 
that my work is dull, I cannot help it, at leaft 
it will afford me Variety in the means of giv- 
ing delight. To pleaſe all, by every Eſſay, is 
impoſſible; but to amuſe ſome, by every at- 


tempt, is probable; and therefore, the attempt 
is laudable. 


P. 8. While theſe papers appeared ſeparately, the 
occaſional criticiſms might aptly be compared to blights 
or inſects attacking the early leaves; but being now 
grown up into a volume, they are become expoſed to 

more laſting comments, from criticks of a higher order. 
REvIEWERs may be conſidered as nurſery-men and 


FX +0 gardeners, 
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 erigrolfed my Wing that at this Ae 1 
tan ſearce-determine, whether'L Was awake 
vr not. The viſion was ted much ente fte 
to appeat a dream, and 1 have not füffelent 
Faith " modern "miracles, to think I was: 
awike, ' My candes giaddally” wit theft | 
dcn nen and dt lengt elk d Faint" LY 
gleam, chat I could hardty Tiflngh alm what 

Tam about to tell. Br mechoughr, an a * 
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phantom ſtood before me, her veſt was un 
like in fabrick, ſhape or eolour, to any thing 
on earth; her flowing g robe. was. of the moſt 
perfect white; a oft plume of feathers graced 
her head; her face was covered by a veil, 
through which it only half appeared; and 
in her hand ſhe heid à parchment book. 
While I was gazing with terror and furprize, 
and heſitated whether it portended good 
or evil, the . heavenly form addreſſed me 
bus 55 Fear nothing; beheld l. befare.thee = 
e ſtands the parent of invention, and the 
<< celeſtial, patrog of: Variety; my name if 
< Fancy; I am, feat, b 1 that. power at 
- © whoſe: command I fllt the ſoul of genius, 
| © to reveal to thee, the ſacred book of myſtic 
Auen from, whence, thou art, permit 
E, ted to tagſeribe that, gage: which tells che 
E hiflary of Hor au ExpgcTATION;. quickly 
$6 perform the taſk. which thou art ſet, and 
85 fail not to employ the lucky. woment 
| 60 which Fancy recommends, to furniſh more 
& Pariety,” 80 ſaying, bg. Wd the book 
nnen mz. deſk and.van while ! en 
_oully fat down, and 47 from the. 
page as follows : tae), eg the. Mente fon 
of heavenly henevalence,, whoſ 8 charms none 
Kis (ce them can reſt, and. the brightgelſs | 
ol 
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4e of whoſe countenance ein . chber the 
4 gloomy horrors of a dungeon with a'ſmiley 


4c to him was given from the foundation 


4 of the world a ſpouſe unlike himſelf, her 
% name was FEAR; the daughter of Gr. 


« Why beauty became thus coupled with 
L. deformity, preſume not to enquire, nor 

6 dare to ſcan the purpoſes of everlaſting 

£ wiſdom, or meaſure its reſolves by the con- 
ct trated ſcale of human underſtanding, but 
4c what thou ſeeſt written, let thy pen with 
« faithfulneſs record. Jointly to Horz and 


; «© FEAR was given dominion over all mans 
kind, and from their hateful union ſprang 
4 two ſiekly children; Doux, which totter- 
* ed as he walked by Hors, and ANXIETY, 
* trembling by the ſide of Fear. Mutual diſ- 
* fguſt ſoon! rendered it impoſſible for Hort 
4 and FEAR to dwell together; and at length 


« in pity to the excellence of Hope, a Epi 
& ration from his ſpouſe was granted by the 
Fates, and their dominion over mortals 
& was divided and alternate, The bonds of 
ce this deteſted marriage being cancelled, 
ce licence was given to Hort to ſeek another 


6 bride, that he might re-produce his virtues 


« with his ſpecies. Hops then became at- 
2 tached to PROBABILITY, a fimple maid, 
| „ whole 
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*. Horn She hated: n ihv-favouties of 
* $yccEss,and often dared to break upon her 
<< fiſter's ſlumbers, and diſturb the pleaſing 
<< dreams of ExyECTATION,; and though ſhe 
<&. knew her ſiſter dreaded her purſuit, ſhe ne- 
cc. ver ceaſed to perſecute and follow her: when 


, ExE&TATION promiſed to her votaries the 


* ſmiling patronage of well deſerved Suc- 
4 css, he would ſnatch them from his power 
„ and ſpread her baneful influence round 
< them, till beſet by her aſſociates Grief and 
, Vexation, they would drink with her the 
<«- maddening waters of Deſpair. A draught of 
„ this will chill the ſpirit of exertion, and 
<« thoſe: who taſte it become the ſervants of 
„ NEGLECT, a powerful hag, whoſe dark and 
ce diſmal cave i-“. | 
- Thad tranſcribed ſo far, and: was . to 
turn over the following page, when Fancy 
again appeared, and holding back my hand, 
ſhe ſald, Stop there] proceed no farther, Va- 
< riety muſt not look forward to Neglect, it is 
ti enough for thee that thou art not a ſtranger 
te to the power of Di appointment. Write, 
© therefore, to the ſons of men, tell them, 
ic that none can know the pleaſures of Succe/5, 
4% who have not been firſt Jed by Expeation; 
"M0 " let them beware how far they truſt her 
en: * ſpecious 
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« ſpecious projhifes,1 let them not preſutne on 
& the ſupport of Merit, Induſtry, or Good In- 
« fentiont, for theſe cannot defend: "againſt the 
« ywiles of 'Diſappointment: 

« betray the votaries of her ſiſter to Grief 
4c and Tour Pexation\ - From the crueligripe 
es of theſe, Höre may yet deliver —— 
<« but after men become familiar with thei 


dull ſociety, and taſte the waters of Doſpair; 


Hor can ho longer ſave, and they are loſt 
& for ever to the world and to themſelves.” 
Soſaying; Fancy, vaniſhed, not on a ſudden as 
before, but gradually diminiſhed in my fight, 
the ſnowy whiteneſs of her robe became 
tranſparent, and folds that looſely waved in 
the wind became a hollow maſs of chryſtal, 
through which I ſaw her wonderous form diſ- 
ſolve into a fluid, changing its colour like the 
rays of light; firſt it appeared like blood, then 


= melted into liquid gold, then *twas an 
= emerald diſſolved, from green it changed to 


blue, from blue to purple, and at length it 
deepened to a perfect black, the lofty plumes 
were feathers ſtil], but they no longer nodded 
on the phantom's head, their ſtems were 
dipped into the fluid, and the whole at length 
aſſumed the well known ſhape of imple= 
ments for writing, When I was recovered 
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ene which, this gra · 
zorphaſis\ had thrown, me, F:logked 
far. the volume whence, I had tranſcribed tho 
- hiſtory,of, Hops, and. EXPECT ATION; but bo- 
hald, inſtead of it there lay open before me a 
| Vide, grinted hock, I think it mas. 2 relame 
of. Pope's. Lettexs, in nen the following 
eee © Blufad.7s ba wha u. e 
e ee for - es: Hall er be dif 
'”; Vexed to perceive that it was 
all Haben 1 daſhed the little volume fromr 
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2 ha ne reer debt whether 


to the paſſions: in other words, whether the 


head, or heart of man ſhould be addreſſed to | 


inſpire virtuous, or correct vicious inclinati - 
ons; but it is from not duly conſidering the 


infinite variety of individual diſpofitions, that: 


| ſuch doubts can ever have ariſen, : The 


teachers of mankind are too apt to imagine, 
that the ſame mode of inſtruction which has 
operated on ſome, may be effective towards 
all; and ſeldom reflect on that infinite diver- 


ſity, of temperament and character which di- 
ſtinguiſhes every man from thoſe who- moſt; 
nearly ſeem to reſemble him. I am led to the 


conſideration of this ſubje&, by frequent ob- 
e on the oppoſite characters of my 
C twWo 


Moral Precepts may be more ſtrongly in- 
culcated by an appeal to the underſtanding, or 
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two intimate friends Harry and Tom * * ; 
1 they are brothers, and reſemble each other in 
ll | ſome particulars, yet are as different in 


others, as heat from cold; or any extremes in 
nature; they are both men of excellent under- 
ſtandings, of liberal education, and generous 
ö Aiſpoſitions; they both received their rudi- 
3 ments of knowledge at the ſame ſchool, and 
under the ſame tutors; yet muſt they be 
moved to the exertion of their amiable cha- 
racters, by very different motives. Harry, 
whether, from ac natural coldneſs of heart, o 
from Having. ocoaſionally ſuffered: by impoſi · ; 
tion, is flow'and cautious how he gives credit 
to tales of diftreſs, or relief to objects of com- 
paſſion; yet does he never refuſe his ampleſt: 
contributions to alleviate calamity well au- 
thenticated, and never withholds his vigorous: : 
ſupport to public charities, woll recommend- 
ed: he is a man of buſineſs, without hauing 
any thing to do; becauſe, the ſlighteſt occ ur- 
rence muſt be ſeriouſly conſidered, and every 
trifling event becomes the ſubjecł of earneſi 
diſquifition. . The impromptu of wit never 
reaches: Harry, and- ridicule) is hardly unden 
ſtood by bim; his converſation is' matter 
ol. ee with abſtruſe reaſoning on every 
topic 3 and. his mind has, by long uſe, ac- 


quired, 
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ſtruck with ofle : it was a female figure, of 
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quired what he! calls a Habit of generaliſing 


vrhat moſt would call dry; and requires! 
the deepeſt attention: he has often devlared,: 
that he could! never derive the ſmalſeſt enters" 


tainment from the peruſal of a ne, A tales 


ot even a dramatic performance! Tem on 
the contrary; is the ſlabe of ſuddem emotion; 
and his life is a continued ſeries of benefſcent 
intentions; yet is he fon ever diſappointing” 
the hopes of thoſe wh look ts Hm for aſſiſt- 
ance. To know diſtrefs and tòrelleve it; 
are with him the effect hof tire ſlime inſtamtʒ 


wherever it is poſhble;; bu a pauſe wealtens 


the. impulſe of his gehetofityy and the eſſence” 


of his benevolbnce, evapbrates by delay, 


IWIII difplay my friends characters by ſome 
inſtances of tkeir life, to Which I have been 


a witneſs. A few days ago, I accompanied” 


theſe two brothers, to viſit the cells of a new 


county priſon; im Which cenvicts are pu- 
WU niſlicd by ſoelitary conflnement; and conti- 


nual labour; amongſt the ſe vera objects that 
called our attention, we were particularly 


* 


an elegant form, middle aged, and a ſwurthy 


complexion; ſitting on the corner of her bed z + 
ſhe was neat and plainly dreffed, and - was fill 
Ex C 2 EE ing 
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ing 2h a paft of that ſingle hour in the 
day which is allowed from the labours of 
ſpinning, by mending a hole in a clean white 
ſtocking; 3 the had been fix months confined 
in this loneſome habitation, without ſeeing or 
converſing with any living creature, but the 
keeper of the priſon, or his ſurly deputy: at 
the firſt removal of the ſlider in the door, thro”: 
which we viewed her, ſhe looked up with an 
expreſſive eye of grief and ſurpriſe to ſee her- 
ſelf the object of curioſity; and then, with 
an air of melancholy indifference, returned to 
her taſk, with her needle; ſtruck with her ap- 
pearance, we aſked the cauſe of her commit- 
ment: the keeper ſaid ſhe was a fortune 
teller, and dealt with the devil; but ſhe in- 
terrupted his anſwer, by N ſhe was 
2 gipſey, who was ſentenced to twelve 1 
months ſolitary impriſonment within thoſe 
. walls, for having practiſed her trade of fore- 
telliogfuture eds. Then“ ſays my friend 
Harry, (you pretend to be acquainted with 
3 whatever will happen.“ ce That, Sir,“ 
f ſaid ſhe, js part of our profeſſion Tom 
obſerved, that he ſuppoſed ſhe hardly looked 
forward to the ſentence under which ſhe was 
ſuffering. She replied with a half ſmile, ae- 
companied by a tear; bs 95 will ſurvey the 
narrow 


; 
3 
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his eye, and ſwore he would do ſomething to- 


4%, narrow compaſs to which I am confined, 
„ you muſt allow, Sir, that a year is a long 
« time to look forward. Whether my 
friend's paſſions: were moved by the repartee | 
itſelf, or: by the look, tone, or manner 
in which it was delivered, Leannot tell; but, 
turning. from the door, he wiped a tear from 


wards relieving tbe charming woman while 
Harry was aſtoniſhed at what his brother 
could be ſo much affected with. We then en- 
quired of the keeper, the nature of her crime; 
which he told us, was fimply this r that on 


being aſked by 4 pobr credulöus girl, What 


huſband ſhe ſhould have, the gipſey perſuaded 


her to leave her gown and cloak, that 


ſhe might lay them under her pillow, and 
dream an anfwer to her enquiries; and that 
when ſhe had dreamt” of the man, he would 
return the eloaths; but either the gipley 
could not fleep; or "flept, and could* not 
dream; and the eleaths were never returned 
till the law fet them at liberty, and Joomed 
the propheteſs to an impriſonment, which Fe 
had never dreamt of. Tom was delighted 


with the girl's ingenuity, and reſolved moſt 


fervently 0 eee in her r favour, and oy 
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her cauſe himſelf. Harry inbfted, that it 


Was a palpable: fraud, and that ſhe was juſtly 
puniſhed. Tom defended her wit, and 
praiſed her penſon. - Harry denied, that they 
Miese any arguments in her favour; and, after 
a ſew days, Tom agreed in his opinion, that 
. gipſey was an ,artful baggage, who 
had not the ſmalleſt claim to his compaſſion. 
m another ccaſian, returnipg late thrg* 
the Strand, from ohr club, with. Harry and 
Tom, ve obſerued ſome buſtle in an adjoine 
ing ſtrect; Lom was eager to ęnquire the 


gauſe; but, Harry adviſed, that weſhould puſh 


forward, left we might pe dra yn into difficul- 


ties hat. did not concern us 3 and urged ſome 


prudengial Arguments for taking his advice. 
The thraeks of female in diſtreſs, had 


ef6&,op Tow 3 he inftantly ſprong.from.us 


to the place, and diſcoyersd, that an. in 
ſervant maid, had beep reſgued: from, the. brur 
tal attack of a drunken Jibertige, by a gentle- 
man who was accidentally; paſſing by: before 
e came up with chem, the watch. had ,beep 
alarmed ; and we found Tom, with great 
vehemence, execrating theſe vigilant pre- 
Kervers of the peace by night: for they 
Had ſuffered the intoxicated offender to ef- 
abe. and were extoxting N from the 
poor 
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Soeren eee ee dy chreatniag to 
convey them both te the watabahowlſe., Tln 


recommended them t9 ſubtwait, und qdeged 
himſelf to appear as an evidence againſt theſe 
harpies of nocturnal gaitice, - We all igave 
in aur nasies to appear againſt the comitables, 
Who defied us With; it Dluce HH and e 
proceeded on our way, amidſt che biet vat ious 
of Harry, on the tiouble this might oecaſion, 
and the triumph of Jom, ia the proſpect of 
bringing to puniſunent, ſuch enormity and 
injuſtice. Some me ꝓaſſed befote we were 
called upon to appear in bebalf of the gen- 
tlemanz when Tes ardours had gtown 
cool; and he declated he could not ſuſfiei- 
ently recollect the circumſtances of the event; 
feared he ſhould expoſe himſelf by ſpeaking to 
it in public; and; at length abſolutely deter- 
mined not to go: nor could any arguments of 
Harry, and myſelf, induce him to compleat an 
act of duty, which no argument could 
diſſuade him from originally commencing, 
The ſtrangers, however, obtained Juſtice 3 
and the offenders were puniſhed from our evi- 
dence; but not in ſo ample a manner, 
as might have been effected, had Tom declared 
the circumſtances with. that energy of reſent- 
C 4 ment 
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ment which he felt at the moment W he 
ws er the gentleman. te proſecute, 

\ From: hence, I would. deduce, that ſuch 
er Tom, are only to be moved, by ap- 


>pealing to the paſſions ; and ſuch as Harry, 
dy ſolid argument; and that thoſe who com- 


- mend only, in moral Eſſays, the ſtile of Sher- 


 ©I6ck, Tillotſon, or Locke, on one ſide; or, 


of Sterne, Swift, and F ielding, on the other; 
are equally as abſurd as thoſe who object to 
every thing, either ſweet or four: both are 
-octaſionally good; perhaps beſt, when pro- 
perly blended; but certainly, different palates 
will require, that either one or the order 
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Although the firſt of the following Iſing 
point blank attack, and the other a random 
one, upon. the effects of this work, I ſhall 
publiſh both without alteration, to con- 
vince the public of my impartiality. 


Mr. WrEATHERCOCK. 


81 R, 


1 LO 0 K upon it that you are going to 
make much miſchief, and that makes 
good what all the world knows, that people 
who have nothing to do, never do good. I am 
a hard working Cabinet-maker, and a maſter 
work man in a ſmall way, for I ſcorn to work 
as journeyman to any one, And ſo when 
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I began the world, I laid out all my little for- 
tune in mahogany ; but juſt as I had wrought 
it into tea tables, caddies, fire ſcreens, and 
bottle fligers, hehgld nothing would go down 
but your inlaid gimcracks. What was to 
be done? 1 fold off all my ſtock for the va- 
lue of the materials, bought ebony, holly, 
hiccory, and air-wood, and ſet myſelf to 
work again. But I had hardly finiſhed an 
aſſortment before they rendered. all my articles 
unſaleable, by making chairs and tables of 
paper, painted like fnuff· boxes and pick- 
tooth caſes. Now, alt this comes of folks be- 
ing mad after Variety; and you come 
and tell us, that *tis all natural and as it 
ſhould-be. Why at this rate, a man will ne- 
ver know when he has learned a buſineſs that 
he may get his living by. It was not ſo in 
Queen Elizabeth's days, for I have heard ſhe 
uſed to ſay, ſemper eadem, which they tell me 
is Latin for “no Variety,” and that's what 
I'm for, And fo no more at preſent from 
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1 AM poſſeſſed of a — uir 
1 by my father, who was of French extrac- 
7 tion, and a wit; for he uſed to ſay, that's 
man who had a Freneh' name, had one 


ther he makes the head or the body of man his 
chief object; that is, whether he become à 

paſtry- cook or a perriwig· maker, a teacher of 
languages or a taylor. And ſo my father re- 
tired from buſineſs with ten 3 
by making ſhort coats and long bills; and 

while half the admired coxcombs owed ink. 
money, they alſo owed him every thing. 
for which they were admired. I being an on- 
ly fon, and my father a ſickly man, he wiſhed: 
to ſee me well married before he died, and this 
wiſh was accompliſhed exactly. I' tel} yo 
how it happened: — An Iriſh Knight (Who 
was deep in his books) having been killed in 
a due], my father waited on the widow, and 
ſcarce had he fixed his eyes on herfſtately per- 
ſon, but he reſolved: to embrace the opportu- 


_ of railing the conſrquenee of our family 
a 'by 


thing requiſite towards getting money, whe- 
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by fuch a connection; and indeed it was in 
ſome danger of dwindling into dwarfiſh inſig- 
nificance, for my father was but five feet bigh, 

and he was taller by a head than me. Now, 
the widow of Sir Phelim O*Ballabruch Mac 
Callaghan, my fublime and lofty wife, mea- 


| ſures ſix feet three inches without her ſhoes, 


No great perſuaſion. was neceſſary to ſetile 


matters betwixt us, and her Ladyſhip con- 
| ſented to accept of my fortune, and 4tls - 


me into the bargain. 1 will not trouble you 
with the feaſting and joy with which our 


muptials were celebrated, for it coſt, me 
the life of my father, as i before told you ha 
Vas of a delicate frame; on this occaſion his 
wit and his wine flowed in great abundance, 
Now, whether it was the ſalt of his wit, the 
ſtrength of his wine, or the dryneſs of his 
jokes, that produced an unuſual thirſt, I 
know not; but he drank a whole bottle, which 
brought on a fever, and he fell a Gierifics ta 


the joy. of: ſeeing me ſo greatly matched-be- 


fore the firſt week of my probation was 
expired, leaving me in poſſeſſion of a large 


fortune, and a large wife in poſlefiion- of 
. me. During the honey moon my fond fpouſe 
diſcovered that i was not well, though i was 
able to eat, drink and ſleep, as well as ever i 
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did in my life; but he knew better, FRY pro- 


poſed a journey to Bath; 1 did all i could te 
ſtay at home; my Lady was not ſetisfied with 


my arguments, indeed i had little to offer; 2 
had no buſineſs but to get in outſtanding tri 


fles, and her Lady ſhip knew i had got in all 


i could; in proportion as I ſhrunk from her 


propoſal, ſhe - grew more deſirous; conſider 
my ſituation, Sir, ſhe a great body, i hardly 
any body; it was in vain for me to think of 


puſhing things to extremities, and ſo to Bath 


we went. Here her couſin, Captain O' Bryan, 


ſoon. found us out, introduced himſelf to my 


Lady, and is become ſo great a favourite, 
that ſhe can't live without him. He is a man 


of prodigious parts, as my wife tells me, 
though he takes care to hide them from me; | 


for except that he is as tall as her Ladyſhip, 
i can diſcover. nothing that ſhould; make 
her prefer his company to mine; nor can 
i conceive the motive for her condu᷑;, except 
it be Variety; for the Captain and i are 


as unlike each other, as broad cloth and 


penny binding; i am all meekneſs, HE all 


dluſter; i am timid as a flea, HE bold as a tur- 


key coek; i willing to draw myſelf out of all 
contention, HE ready to drive matters to 


the utmoſt; and when my wife appeals ta him 


in 
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in our family concerns, he ſtands ſtifly to his 
opinion, whilſt ſhe can wind me round 
ker finger; all this makes me very uneaſy at 
times, for he often vexes my Lady wife, 
and ſometimes leaves the houſe a whole day 
in a tiff, tbreatening never to, return. i dare 
not take her part while he is preſent; yet if i 
attempt to do it when we are alone, ſhe won; 
ders at my preſumption, and ſneers at my in- 


fignificance, by inviduous compariſons; i 


ſtrive to avoid diſpleaſing her, but can never 


do any thing to pleaſe her; and. if i muſt 


maintain this great couſin for her Ladyſhip's 
fake, ſurely he ought not to be the ſource of 
diſguſt in ber towards me; when i pity her 
for the brutality of his behaviour, ſhe tells me 
tis her whim to like it; *tis VAAIE TY: and 
when i compare my conſtant ſubmiſſion with 
his occaſional overbearance; ſhe tells me that 
Variety conſtitutes the difference betwixt 
man and brute, and bids me read what you. 
have written; i have done ſo; and as you 
ſeem willing to receive all letters, and to 
make them fit to ſhew' themſelves abroad, 

1 will thank you to dreſs up mine in your own 
language, ſe that my wife may ſee it without 


knowing it to be a child of my brain; and in- 


4 * , chat . ſhe will neither 
| - over-rate 
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over-rate the Captain's merit, nor undervalue 
mine, and will put up with us both as we are, 
and take all we have te offer in goog part, i 
wil! let the Captain and her Eadyſhip 
fight their own battles, and ſettle their 
private tiffs amongſt themſelves ; but if ſhe 
lets his violent temper diſturb my peace, 
i will aſſert the rights of a huſband, and 
deſire the Captain to keep his diſtance. But 
be ſpeedy if you pleaſe, for he has left her two 
days, and *tis time op os. nn % 
And fo beliove me, ; bY i 1 


n a 
| Yours ere inch of me, | 


= Le Nzurirux. 


" 8. On e ſoften de Pert where i 
talk of keeping the tall Captain at a diſtance, for that's 

a trick they are apt 40 ſer ve me, hen he, and my wiſe 
and i go out together ; and they will laugh asthey ance 
did, when i was walking after them with all mS might 
in the Fark, and a Nn galled put, „Wel done luci 
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"HAT, * © Hoonigcts of ne e ei ra- 
ther in Ex pectation than Enjoy ment, 
ans hiv ſo frequently advanced, and fo ably 
ſupported by writers of former ages, and ſo 
often repeated by thoſe of our own times, that 
it ſhould ſeem ien poſſible to urge any thing 
new on fo trite a ſubject : yet, perhaps the 
elucidation of a well known fact, may pro- 
duce Variety, where novelty. ought not to be 
expected particularly, if the examples be ad- 
| Qrefſed to thoſe: who may never before have 
ſeen. the object Weinen in a eee to 
1 purſuits. 

TER Man of Buſinefs:has Httle' Jeiſate to 
peruſe the ſpeculations of Eſſayiſts; and; if 
he had, no arguments would prove ſuffi- 
cient to convince him, that when he ſhalt 
have attained the object for which he daily 


— 


. hoils, he will at . and Happineſs clude: 


4 Kis 
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is embrace, and often at the moment, when 
he fancies he has reached her. Such a man 
will tell you of the joy which reſt from un- 
remitting labour will afford; he will talk of 
the fatigue of buſineſs, anxious days, and 
ſleepleſs nights ; and he will think it mad- 
neſs to ſuppoſe, that ſome years hence, (when 
he ſhall have acquired the fortune that his 
hopes have promiſed) he ſhall not enjoy Hap- 
pineſs which ſeems ſo intimately combined 
with affluence and eaſe; I will allow, that 
the proſpect of this diſtant Hope is ſufficient 


to excite his utmoſt induſtry to poſſeſs the 


«promiſed good; but let him beware bow he 
quits that Induſtry, when he thinks he has 
no longer need of it; let him reflect; that life 


without employment, can never bring him 


Happineſs. No human being, however ex- 
alted may be his rank and fortune; however 
enlarged and cultivated his underſtanding, 
can long be happy, without ſome object of 
purſuit. Life i is a ladder on-which'we'elimb 


from hope to hope, and by expeRation-ſtrive 


to aſcend to enjoyment; but: he is miſerable 
indeed, who fancies he-has reached his higheft 


hope, or who enjoys the utmoſt of his/wiſhes; 


for thoſe who have been the moſt ſucceſsful 
in their reſpective undertakings; have given 
ii SEE C2 FECL WT 53 4 the 
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the, gloomieſt. deſcrjptian of the owptineſs of 
human pleaſures. The purſuit alone can 
yield true happineſs; and, I affirm, that the 
moſt triflipg object that has power to faſci- 
nate the hopes of man, is worthy his atten- 
tion. The moneygetting Trader, looks, with 
aſtoniſhment at the man. of fortune, ho ne- 
glects the palace of his .anceſtons, to viſit 
foreign nations, without thoſe views which 
induce the merchant to correſpond: with diſj- 
tant countries; and thinks, that were he but 
poſſeſſed of ſuch a family eſtate, England 
alone would ſatisfy his range of Happineſs; 
hut hen we talk af what would make us 
Happy, we always talk of What is net in ur 
ꝓpaſſeſſion; and though. mankind will ſome- 
aimes ꝓqaſt of ſatis faction, which they know 
4hey do not feel; yet it is an the proſpect af 
lame future god, hat abet dwell 1 
Faptu fe. 

Tnoben che Man of Buſineſs may nat 
Allow the truth of bat I have aſſerted, 
the Scholar and Philoſopher will ay it is a 
fact ſo evident, and ſo well eſlabliſned, that 
it ĩs almoſt as abſurd to go about to prove it, 
as it weuld be, to demonſtrate that the dun 
gives light and heat: yet there is a middle 
- laſs betwixt the buſy and the ſtudious, be- 

&wixt the man who ſpeculates with thought 


too much, end him who never thinkschut to 
gat money; I: mean the leiſure country 
gentleman, who qhunts, or ſhaats, orylaſhes, 
as the ſeaſans or the weather tempt; and h 
-xcads ſometimes, becauſe he ran do mething 
elſe for his amuſement. Yo him l ſhall ad- 
dreſs the zemainder af this paper: for, heanly 
can judge howetruly Ldeſeribe his feelings. 
Ix a warm ſummer's evening, lock at the 
patient angler, his exe intently fised upen a 
moatiog quill ; a little guſt of wind deeeives 
bis ſigbt, or his hand ſhakes the line and 
cauſes an undulating motion of the cork; his 
heart hounds: with tr anfitory | oy 3 but all 
is fill again, and expectation Eives a joy 
more calm 5 many minutes no elapſe in 
Alent watchfulneſs, z at length his patience: is 
no.-longer kept ini ſuſpence, the float with fre- 
quent jerks is ſnaiched below the ſut face of 
the flood; be feels the tremuleus motion. 
in his hand, and pleaſure thrills through all 
his frame; Anxiety and Hope, but not un- 
mixed with Fear, engroſs his whole attention, 
and cautiouſiy he drags che ſtruggling victim 
to the light ;, here When he views the un- 
expected magnitude of his glittering. prize, 
bis joy is at its utmoſt reach; what object 
could qi, Moment zenzpt Him co gult dip 
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- Nation? Intent upon bis ſport, he one 
moment pulls, then ſeems to yield, then 
gently draws the exhauſted victim, tilt at 


length, exulting, he takes the ſcaly priſoner 
in his hand: but! alas t with his victory his 
pleaſure ceaſes; for having diſentangled the 
poor creature from his hook, he throws 


it don with indifference and proceeds to-fiſh 


again, that he may again _— 1. n 
'of anxious Expectation. 


I is with peeuliar propriety that I canbdir 


the Happineſs of the ſportſman, fince I write 
this from my friend Aimwell's ſeat in 


B—ſhire, where the ſeaſon of the year and 
the neeeſſity of exerciſe, with a love of eon- 


ſormity, have led me to pattake in the delights 


and fatigues of ſhooting ; and as I am not 
every day ſo employed, I could not belp 
attending to my ſenſations during a walk 


of many hours and miles this morning; theſe 
: 7 ſhalt endeavour minutely to deſcribe. 


Wx rofe and: breakfaſted' an hour or two 


e our ufual time, that we might find our 


game at feed upon the ſtubbles; a cloudy 


morning; with a briſk wind that dried the 


'dew and gave the dogs every advantage of the 
ſcent, communicated' cheerfulneſs and vigour 
xo our undertaking : hardly have we mounted 


2 1 
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the firſt Wile and ftepped into the kiailey Gt 


ble, but Toho! old Sancho ſtands, Fop 


backs him ſtaunchly, before Hape can fully 
ripen into Jay, young Carlo daſhes in, and 


the whole covey flies into a diſtant field of new+ - 
cut clover, 'and- there we mark down every 


bird; here is ud time for diſappointment, 
young Carlo is ſecured, and taken into couples 
by the ſervant, and we ſep, forward with, 
eager ſtrides to the object of our hopes; after 
walking briſkly down the hill, and having 
toiled acroſs the valley, juſt as we reach the 
corner of the field, panting with certainty. of 
falling on our prey, the birds with one 
conſent mount into the air only a few yards: 
diſtance out of gun ſhot, and return into the 
hedge of the ſame ſtubble field from whence 

they were originally driven. Now, Hope 
ſuggeſts, that being in the cover of the hedge, 

the partridges will riſe one at a time and 


yield us glorious ſport: full of this idea 


we return with redoubled ardour the ſame 
way by which we came, and though we now 
aſcend. at every ſtep, the way ſeems ſhorter! 
in proportion to our proſpect of ſucceſs. At 
length, behold us on oppoſite ſides the hedge ; 
in which we know our game is lodged, San- 
cho is on em! Fop winds em too! and 
now [* 


_ keen ſportimut ean comprehend/ we” gently 
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beat” the buſi. and forth from eithet ſide 
pure oft ther dH αãruſhest: My friend (who: 
ſ eder miſſes fair ftr) Hs his bird; But 
1; wWHether from to muelf eagerneſs, or tat” 
lietie practier, ſhoet behind my mark; ard 
pfainiy diſcever; the moment 1 Hive” fred? 
why I have not fucceeded; bet there id n 
time for rexollection, much leſs fot 'diFips= 
pbintment; for there ate more birds left. 
Same hel is ſtiffened at the hedge, a few yards 
diſtant:. In ertrum bus my gun is charged 
again, and F move with pleuſingꝭtrepida- 
tion: the partridge Hirrs from the ipointers” 
noſe, and I take mere certain aim; but 
drawing the” trigger, I diſeover, tllat in my- 
batte I had forgot te prime? Now with my 
eyes onky I purſue the happy fugitive; and 
thisſo deeupies myſthoughtꝭ, thatdiſappvints 
ment cannot find adamteance; befides;'I e 
ule in the reſlection) thut had my piece? gone 
off I ſhould moſt» certainly have killed my 
bird's andhwhile Lam engaged in exultation, 
and in · primingꝭ the remainder of the covey" 
tales ing, and points the direction we muſt 
follow. We now proceed, beating each field 
wiel unretaxiag diligence + we try ſwathe 
1 any 
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oats, or wheat, or barley ſtubbles ; them lob. 
tke elover; of turnips are more lie: in 
ſhort euch piece of land we enter, gives fren 
hopes: we are ſure they muſt be-there; bur 

having beat chis- field and that, in vaing we. 
have better founded hope of finding in the? 
next adjoining; nor des expeRition*droop;” 
beneath repeated diſappointment ;: at lengtl 


the dogs are © certain in the turnips,” and jp 


we approach With: ardour, Heightened- by* 
delay; 'tis now a ſportſman only cxnc reliſh” 


| what I feel; the dogs ftand immoveable as 
- blocks of ſtone, and the heart beats with rap- 


ture at the approaching moment; while I 
cautiouſly examine whether I have primed 
or not,—At length a partridge riſes with 


. ruſtling noiſe, and ſpreads his wings; my 


well-aimed gun quickly ſtops him in his 
flight and kills him on the ſpot. —This is the 
moment which a novice in the field would 
think the higheſt pitch of joy; but he is miſe 
taken; the pleaſure ceaſes with the victory; 
the lifeleſs animal is negligently thrown into 
the bag, and all the eagerneſs of haſty charg- 
ing is repeated leſt other birds ſhould riſe, 
while I am unprepared. Thus the Happineſs 
of ſporting, like that of every other object, 
is more in expectation than enjoyment; and 
having 
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having confined my illuſtration to the country 
gentlemen or ſportſmen, let none whoever 
drew a ttigger at a partridge, preſume to 
judge of extacies which they may think over- 
rated ; but let them remember that energy 
even in trifles, ĩs neceſſary to conſtitute feli 

city in active minds; and that he who ſeeks 
Happineſs with indifference in any purſuit, of - 
life, will gever find it; he muſt be in earneſt, . 
whatever#he: undertakes ; and 66 what. be, 
*: ren he muß 40 r,, n 
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No. 0 ſubject ws; petibge! more engaged 
the attention of all ages and all coun- 
tries, nor any in which there has been ſo great 
a difference of ſentiment, as that of Education; 
and when we reflect that it is a ſubje& 
in which every individual is neceſſarily inter- 
eſted, we ſhall not wonder at the variety of 
opinions concerning it; for every individual 
who thinks at all, claims a right of thinking 
for himſelf how to educate his own children, 
or his own dependents. Unfortunately for 
the peace of ſociety, there are too many, who, 
not ſatisfied with this right in private, 
preſume to intrude their ſyſtem of Education 
on all around them. Thus, in politics, in 
religion, in the more abſtruſe ſciences, or in 
the politer arts, we ſee dictators and adviſers 
laying down general rules for the obſervance 
of all mankind. But when a general plan is 
propoſed which affects a whole nation, we 


ſhould be cautious leſt ſpecious promiſes 


of imaginary advantage, allure us beyond the 

bounds of prudence; ſuch is the cafe with re- 
gard to a recent experiment, where piety 
and benevolence are held forth as the founda- 
tion, and an improved ſyſtem of morality re- 
preſented as the ſuperſtructure: ſeduced by 
the hope of enlarging the underſtanding, 
and increaſing the happineſs of the riſing ge- 
neration, all ranks commend a deſign which 
they never examine, and applaud an inſtituti- 
on, of which the future confequences have 
never been confidered ; ſuch is the phrenzy 


of expectation that has ſuddenly ſeized all 
parts of this kingdom on the propoſal for 


Sunday Schools. A plan originally ſuggeſted 


by ane ee intentions, but in 


many places, I fear, moſt ardently recom- 
mended from motives of Vanity in individu- 
als, and a deſire of becoming conſgicuous in 
a popular meaſure. | 

. However impolitic it may be, to whe 
the oppoſite fide in ſuch a queſtion, I 
ſhall endeavour to convince ſome of my 
readers, that. the cuilt to be dreaded. from 
the plan, may greatly exceed the ſuppoſed 
aduantages. But firſt, obſerve, I allow fo 
much of this plan to be ven good, as 
tends to promote a regular attendance and 


decent behaviour of the poor, at ſome —_ ; 
0 


3 


rere 
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of religious worſhip every Sunday. And now 
I will proceed to the other boaſted advantages 


of Sunday Schools. We are told that by dif- 


fuſing the knowledge of reading, we ſhall en- 
large the minds of the vulgar; I grant it; 


but does it neceffarily follow, that the lower 


claſſes will become more induſtrious, more vir= 


tuous, or even more happy? Certainly not; 
for were this the caſe, we might expect to ſind 


- thoſe qualities commenſurate to the propor- 


tion of knowledge in each individual, and 
every day's experience teaches, that LEARN 
ING cannot ſecure its poſſeſſors from indolence, 
from vice, and much leſs from miſery. So 
far from it, I-will boldly pronounce, that 
it tends to promote the firſt, to conceal rather 
than eradicate the ſecond, and to heighten 
the poignancy of the latter. 

A*THOUSAND inſtances could be adduced to 
prove this aſſertion, but I will confine myſelf 
to one, as the moſt recently conſpicuous ; and 
illuſtrate my opinion by referring to the many 
well authenticated accounts of the life and 
character of that learned and pious prodigy 
the late Dr. SaMozl Jonson, whoſe ca- 


pacious underſtanding and retentive memory, 


made him a Coloſſus in literature, and a 
Giant in precepts of true morality. Let us 
„ 2 
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ſee how Learning defended this excellent man 
from thoſe three great evils againſt which 
it is ſuppoſed to be a ſpecific. - His indolence 
he conſtantly regrets, and his a 4u#: y was the 
effect of bitter want, which not even all 
his efforts were at times ſufficient to remove; 
he confeſſes that he was never excited to la- 
bour but by neceſſity, and would never allow 
or believe that any other motive could ſtimulate 
a man to write or work; this cannot be called 
il? #ndufiry from a ſenſe of duty, but hard labour 
1.4 to avoid ſtarving: and with Johnſon's ſen- 
|  Gbility, ſuch neceſſary exertions of his mental 
facultics' were infinitely more painful than 
the ſevereſt labour of the huſbandman or 
mechanic. | 
Or the wirtues or vices of this great man we 
are not perfectly able to judge; for who can 
dive into the heart of man to develope the 
ſecret motions of his mind ? yet one obſer- 
vation on this good man's conduct is very 
obvious, viz. We are at a loſs to reconcile 
his inordinate fear of death, with his profeſſed 
belief of immortality ; but that he either had 
ſecret wices which his prudence concealed, or 
that his learning taught him to. conſider 
as . many occurrences of his life, about 
; - e which 
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which a leſs enlightened mind wouls ue 
had no ſcruples ; 5 

Wi xn reſpect to his happineſs or 5 the 
FO” ſuperficial obſerver of his character will 
diſcover, that he too ſeverely felt the pre- 
valence of the latter, and that daily expe- 
rience confirmed his favourite opinion; “that 
« the evils of human life over-balanced the 
« enjoyments of it;“ the horrors of death or 
inſanity, were ever before his eyes; and thus 
did the maſt learned man of the preſent 
age, live in conſtant wretchedneſs from the 
anticipation of two evils; one of which was 
inevitable and common to all, whilſt the 


other never happened, and with a mind leſs 


enlightened would never have obtruded itſelf 
on his imagination. It may be objected by 


| fome, that I have-choſen as an example, the 
character of one, who, though-eminent in his 


learning, was ſingular in his habits; but 


what human being is without ſome peculi- 
_ arity ? And his greateſt proceeded from an 
exceſs of what ſome will call pious faith, and 


thers enthuſiaſtie credulity. This conſider- 
ation naturally leads me to the ſecond great 
advantage promiſed by Sunday Schools, viz. 
That the knowledge of reading, will enable 
the poor to conſult thoſe books which con- 
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tain the precepts of their duty in this liſe, and 
the hope of eternal happineſs in a life to come. 
But whe will deny that the labouring poor, 
way not be infinitely better inſtructed in all 
that it behoves them to know, by the ar- 
guments of their ſpiritual teachers, than they 
can collect themſelves from the voluminous 
books of Holy Writ, which having been com- 


poſes, frequently contain matter ſo myſteri- 
ous, and: doctrines ſo contradiftory, that 
it has required the induſtry of the ableſt men 
to clear them from obſcurity, and extract 
| - that perfect ſyſtem of moral conduct, which 
| 4 the Chriſtian Religion (well nen ſa 
1 A2 admirably inculcates. 
14 Auinsr the endleſs Variety of lie es 


ſeripture; yet there are many ſubverſive 
of all morality, and injurious. to the well. 
being of ſociety. Such are the doctrines 
of Methodiſts ſo univerſally prevalent reſpect - 
ing the efficacy of faith, and ſaving grace. 
We ſee the country. over-run by a. ſet of 
people whoſe influence is prodigious, and 
daily increaſing. Some thouſand. Preachers 
ure diſſeminated through all parts of Eng- 
land, and even planted in our moſt diſtant 
= . territories, 


poſed: at various times and for various pur- 5 


adde, all are warranted by paſſages from 
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territaries,' to plunder the ſcanty pittance of 

credulous, induſtry, while they recommend 
enthuſiaſm, and palliate vice. There is no 
doctrine ſo abſurd but texts may be found in 
ſupport of it, by mutilating verſes, and jain- 
ing diſcotdant parts; by interpreting figura= 
tive expreſſions literally, or making plain 
language bear a myſtic ſignification; and 
what man whoſe daily neceſſities require all 
his time, can find leiſure to collect or compre- 
hend the whole extent and deſign of the 
ſacred writings ? 5 | 
WE know that the Preacher amongſt 
Methodiſts are of the loweſt claſs of the peo- 
ple, whom a little learning has made mad 
or cunning, and who prefer the indolent 
labour of their heads, to the more irkſome 
employment of their hands; but how. will 
the number of theſe be increaſed when all can 
read, and when all claim the right of putting 
their own conſtruction on what they read? 
The minds of the poor will be enlightened 
indeed, but it will be with that net light 
which a witty Author obſerves, *©* never 
„ ſhines in upon the brain, but through 
« a crack of the ſcull.*” In the mean while, 
the duties of the preſent life will be all forgote 
ten midſt the W ſolicitude about the 
D4 | life 
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life to come, which they are taught to conſi- 
der will not depend on their conduct in this 
world, but in growing grace and experienee 
of holy breathings, and all the cant terms 
of myſtical jargon. Having conſidered the 
promifed advantages of this faſhionable but 
ſuperficial plan for mending ſociety, I ſhall in 
a future paper, ſhew more at large, the evils 
to be dreaded from its becoming general, and 
anſwer the objections which its advocates 
may be ſuppoſed to advance. 


— 
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In Continuation. 


AVING in a former paper expoſed the 
fallacious promiſes of advantage from 
SunDAY Schools, I ſhall now conſider the 
_ probable miſchiefs which may accrue to the 
community, ſhould the plan be univerſally 
adopted. There is no period recorded in the 
annals of hiſtory, in which all mankind were 
perfectly equal ; nor is it poſſible to imagine 
a ſtate of Society, without certain degrees of 
ſuperiority and ſubordination amongſt the in- 
dividuals of which it is compoſed. We may 
compare ſociety to a fluid, in which various 
particles are mixed, ſome heavier, and ſome 
lighter than others; if the fluid be at reſt, 
theſe will aſcend, while thoſe ſubſide, till 
each particle of matter has found the due 
ſituation in the general maſs allotted to it, 
by the laws of gravitation; in like manner, 
D 5 the 
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the individuals of ſociety being different from 
each other, whether in property, in virtue, 
in genius, or in application, there will ne- 
ceſſarily follow an arrangement of them into 
higher and lower ranks of people; there muſt 
be maſters and ſervants, rulers and labourers, 
patricians and plebeians, nor would a re- 
public be leſs a ſtate of abſurdity and con- 
fuſion, whether it were deficient in legiſla- 
tors and magiſtrates, or in “ hewers of wood 
% and. drawers of water.” The working 


poor are by far the moſt numerous claſs, and 


when kept in due ſubordination they compoſe 


the riches of a nation; but I contend: that 


ſome degree of ignorance is neceſſary to keep 
them ſubordinate, and to make them either 
uſeſul to. others, or happy in themſelves. 
What plowman who could read the renowned 
Hiſtory of Jack Hickerthrift, or the flory, of 
the Seven Wiſe Men of Greece, would be 
content to whiſtle up one furrow, and down 
another, from the morning dawn to the ſet- 
ting of the ſup? — There is a ſpirit of emula- 
tion in the meaneſt kind; which urges him 


to excel his fellow-ſervants. The latent 


ſpark of ambition and thirſt of praiſe, glows 
in every human breaſt; at preſent the con- 
tention of the clown is confined to the labour 
HER f oF 
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of his: hands: but as his mind becomes en- 
ligbtened, he will deſpiſe all ſuperiority that 
is merely manual; he will: neglect his daily 
toi] to indulge the ſweet hope of future emi» 
nence, and to promote that progreſs in the 
improvement of his- mind, which he flatters 
himſelf is the road to eaſe and enjoyment. 
From an induſtrious mechanic, or unwearied 
huſbandman, he will aſpire to: be a keeper: of 
accounts, or even an expounder of the goſpel; 
That the ĩnordinate increaſe and general diſ- 
ſemination of learning tend to extirpate induſ· 
try, is proved by the experience of nat ĩons and 
individuals. A geographical author of repu- 
tation obſerves, that'the people of Scotland 
were greatly more induſtrious before litera- 
ture became ſo univerſal; and in England it 
is a common obſervation among farmers, 
that a huſbandman who can read and write, 
is an incumbrance to a pariſh;;z., and that 


generally ſpeaking, the pariſh. aux is the 
idleſt perſon in the village. 


I sHALL adduce another fact to aner 
argument, though I am aware my humanity, - 
will be. arraigned for taking it from our Weſt 
India Iſlands. The miſcrable-lavesemployed, 
in the plantations are human beings, with, 


minds little- more. inſtructed than the mere 
D 6 —̃ 


to be a ſhopkeeper : but where ſhall we find 
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brute creation; yet they perform labours 
for which human beings are abſolutely 


neceſſary, and for which no other animal 


could be ſubſtituted. It is obſerved, not 
only by their too-commonly unfeeling 
maſters, but even by men of education and 


feeling who are reſident in the country, that 


every enlargement of their underſtandings, 
tends to leſſen their habits of induſtry, and 
to render more painful that fatigue, which 
ignorance alone enables them to fupport 
with chearfulneſs: I would not be un- 


derſtood to recomend flavery, but to enforce 


the neceflity of keeping diſtin& the ſeveral 
claſſes of ſociety. It is by too eagerly deſi- 
ring to confound all degrees of rank, that 


men ſo often render themſelves ridiculous, 


and their families miſerable; each endeayour - 


ing to move in that fphere which is next 


above his own :— Thus the peer aſſumes the 
ſtate and retiuue of a monarch; the baronet 
betrays his country to become a peer ; the 


indigent eſquire pines to be made a baronet ; 


the merchant quits his uſeful employment to 
be dub'd eſquire; the ſhopkeeper deſpiſes 
retail trade and calls himfelf a merchant ; 
and every labourer who can read, will aſpire 


any 
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any to ſupply the place of labourers? The 
claſs will be extinct, Not to be learned, 


will be a diſgrace to humanity; and a learned 
labourer is a ſoleciſm in language. 
THREE objections will yet be made. 


Firſt, that nothing farther is intended than 


to teach the poor to read. Secondly, that this 
will enable them to paſs their leiſure to ad- 
vantage, in the peruſal of good books ; and 
Thirdly, that it is cruel to deny any rational 
creature, this ſcanty pittance of mental ac- 
quirements, To the firft 1 anſwer, that thoſe 
who have been "taught to read will teach 


themſelves to write, witneſs the walls of all 


our ſtreets, and the obſcenity which ſhocks 
the ſtranger's eye. To the ſecond I anſwer, 
that having learned to read, they will find 
bad books full as entertaining to pals their 
hours away as good ones; and as to the third 
objection, that it is cruel to deny the poor 
an opportunity. of reading any books, it 
is equally cruel to deny them the uſe of 
wine, of ſilk ſtockings, or any other comfort 
which oppulence excluſively enjoys ; for 
while the poor have wholeſome food, warm 
cloathing, and good inſtruction from their 
teachers, they have all the bleſſings which 
their fore-fathers required, and with which 

they 
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they were contented in their ſtation. The 
melancholy depravity in the morals of our 
poor, muſt be attributed to a very different 
ſource than that of ignorance: they are al- 
ready too much enlightened. On a future 


occaſion I may point out more probable 


cauſes of the diſſoluteneſs in the manners of 
the people, but this would now lead me too 
far from my ſubject. I ſhall therefore conclude 
with an appeal to thoſe who have experi- 
enced the benefits of a liberal education, 


whether they could, with chearſulneſs ſubmit 
to the toils of any, drudgery, which requires 
no exerciſe of the intellectual faculties ? Let 
me aſk the bankrupt merchant, if he could 
become a coal-heayer without murmuring ? ? 
Or. let the unbeneficed clergyman tell me 
whether he could follow the plow with, hil- 
arity ? Rather would not each to learn his 
daily bread, endeavour to procure employ- 
ment, by, which his mental- acquirements 
might ſave him from the Horror of 890 
with his hands? 
THEN why ſhould we Wa to diſqualify, a 
uſeful ſet of wen, from purſuing thoſe 
inferior taſks which are pet farmed with ig- 
norant contentment. Reading is the folace 
of ſedentary leiſure ; the beſt reſource of eaſe 
| | 1 1 : : and 
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retirement; but what have the buſy, the 
indigent, or the laborious to do with. that, 
which neither time can allow, nor inclination 
ought to encourage! E 
T HERE. remains only one more objection. 
—< Who knows what mighty genius may 
« be loſt by tlie want of a little cultivation? 
Or to expreſs it more elegantly, I will put it 
in the words of Gray's Elegy. 


Perhaps in this neglected ſpot is laid, 
Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have ſwayed, 
Or wak'd to extacy the living lyre. 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the ſpoils of time did ne'r unroll; 
Chill penury repreſſed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the ſoul. 


To lament this ſort of ſtill-born genius, is 
like regretting the Joſs of chickens that were 
never hatched ; and though I may allow the 
loſs of a poet in embryo to be a great calamity 
to the country, yet with regard to /tateſmen 
and prime miniſters, as there is ſeldom room 
for more than half a dozen of them to exer- 
ciſe their calling at the ſame time, we may 
perhaps be able to ſupply the neceſſary quan- 


tity 
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fity from both Houſes of Parliament and 
the two Univerſities, till ſuch time as Sunday 
Schools ſhall have ripened the genius of the 
inferior claſſes in ſociety, by ſpoiling many 
millions of induſtrious Jabourers, in hopes of 
producing one Village Hampden,” 
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| To *Squire WEATHERCOCK. 


, 


An one of the lads belonging to a Sunday 

School, and can't bear to ſee ſuch a good 
deſign pull'd to pieces by you, or any body; 
we have boys amongſt us, that will one day 
be judges, and biſhops, as Dr. Vainly often 
tells us; for, inſtead of playing at trapball 
and cricket, and ſuch like ungodly games, 
we are always employing our ſpare time in 
goſpel diſputations, and poſing one another 
with holy queſtions: aye, and we have ſome 
that would ſet the doctor himſelf as faſt as a 
church; and ſo we have agreed to ſend you 
ſome to new how we get on; perhaps you 
may help us out with ſome of the cramp en- 
quiries ; ſuch as, Who was Adam's grand- 
mother? Was the deluge freſh water or falt? 
. the pidgeon ſent from the ark, a crop-" 


per, 


No. q. 


per, or a tumbler? What was the name of 
Potiphar's wife? And who was the father of 
the children of Zebedee.? All theſe myſteries 
have cauſed warm and learned debates in our 
ſchool; but there is one that puzzles us 
more than all the reſt; and I ſhall therefore 
give you the arguments made uſe of by the 
ſeveral diſputants, that you may have fair 
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play in anſwering its The queſtion is this: 


what is the right meaning of the word SUN- 


DAY, and how ſhould it be ſpelt. Tom Vice 
the blackſmith's. ſon, ſays it ſhould be 81 N- 


DAY.; either becauſe. it: is the day when folks 


pretend repentance; for the fins of the whole. 


week, that they may go off afreſh,; or. elſe, 
becauſe his father is more ſinfull that day! 
than all the other ſix put together; for he re- 
gularly gets drunk every Sunday after even- 
ing ſervice, and beats his wife and family. for 
want of ſomething to do. Simon, the. ſon of 
the Widow Aathod, who goes to the taber- 
nacle, ſays, that it ſhould be ſpelt, Sou 
DAY ; becauſe tis proper there ſhould, be 
ſomeday in the week different from the reſt. 
But little Bal Amen, the clerk's ſan, is ſure- 
it ſhould be ſpelt Suu, for two reaſons; 
firft, becauſe. his father ſettles. half the books 
of the tradeſmen i in toun; and he has often 
=” told 
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told him, that 'tis the only day, when people 


in buſineſs can find time to ſum up all their 


accounts. And Secondly, becauſe let the 


poor people earn ever ſo much money in the 


week, the, whole ſum is often ſpent at the ale= 
houſe in that one afternoon. I'm ſure poor 
Bob's father makes it his weekly practice, for 


the boy is the raggedeſt in the whole pariſh; 


but his father is a {ad idle fellow, and never 
touches the ſhuttle if he can get a penny by 


his quill. 


TneRgE are various other conjedtures 
about ſpelling the word, and arguments 


in favour: of SONDAY,, and SQONDAY, and 


ZoNDAY; but as they were leſs to the pur- 
poſe, I ſhall omly trouble you. with my opi- 


nion, viz. that it is right ſpelt in the com- 


mon way, SUNDAY 3, not as ſome tell us, be- 
cauſe Chriſtians formerly worſhipped the ſun 


on that day; for that, can never have been. 
The poor were never ſo ignorant as to wor- 


ſhip the Sun and Moon. No! though they 
had no Sunday Schools formerly, yet they had. 
always preachers to tell '*em what was what 
but ſome folks fancy, when a man can't read, 
that he does not know the moon from a pew- 


ter plate, or the ſun from a cotton ſix. Now 


I take it that tis call'd Sunpay ; becauſe 


the ſun ſhines oftener on Sundays than on 
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any other day in the week; atleaſt, if you will 
believe the farmers ; for when their hay or 
corn harveſt is about in fickle weather, they 
grumble ſorely every Saturday night, to 
think they muſt let it lie till a rainy Monday. 
Pray, Sir, tell me which of us is right; for 
though I am the forwardeſt boy in the whole 
kit, I may be wrong in ſpelling a word ſome- 
times; and fo pleaſe to excuſe bad ſpelling, 
and truſt me, I will never be any thing elſe, 
one -- - 


4 


8 18 
Your ſervant to command, 


TimoTay TAKE-IT-A-PACE- 


8. There i is no caſhion to ſkuze bad ſpelling, for 
the DoQer's Huſhkeeper, Madam Wheedle, has dun 
the job for me; and I beant fure ſhe deant du as mutch- 


for the Docter when he puſhbliſt his laſt Sarmon pon 


Sunday, Scools, for ſhe's a mortal, cleaver.of a woman, 
and got all her know when ſhe was very yung ug. 


MY 


„„ TO OK. 


Nog: ARES 


MY friend Timothy's : ludierous letter 


ſhall have a ſerious anſwer, nor let any 
one be offended at the contraſt when he re- 


flects that I profeſs Variety. Doubtleſs there 
will be ſome well diſpoſed perſons; to whom I 
ſhall give more offence by the matter, than the 
manner of this diſquiſition; but to ſuch I 
ſhall only apologize, by telling them, that, 
amidſt a Variety of opinions, truth may be 
diſcovered. The Sunday, or more properly 
the Sabbath, is an inſtitution coeval with the 
creation itſelf, and ſanctified by an expreſs 
commandment in the decalogue, as a day of 

reſt from all labour. No people profeſſing any 
religion have heſitated to obey this injunction 
founded on the trueſt policy, and originating 
in particular benevolence ; although various 
have been the opinions reſpecting the manner 
in which it ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt, and many differ in the day of the week 
in which it ought ro be celebrated. The 
Turks hold the Sabbath on Friday, the - -Ferws 
and one ſect of Chriſlians on Saturday, and the 
generality of Chriſtians on Sunday. But all 
agree in conſidering it as a day of relaxation 
from the labours of the week; and this reſpite 


from toll 1 is not only extended to man, but to 


all 
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all the animals which his ingenuity has ren- 
dered fubfervient - to him. The SUPREME 


Lawviver foreſeeing that without ſuch re- 


poſe, neither man nor beaſt could long 
endure the fatigue of conſtant exertion. The 
command for the obſervance of this day is 
expreſſed in the moſt unequivocal terms, 

4 THoU SHALT Do NO MANNER OF WokKk,” “ 
to which Puritans have added, nor play nei- 
<« thee.” TI cannot but ſmile at the abſurdity 


of theſe pious Viſionaries, who have convert- 


ed the mandate of Benevolence, to the pur- 
poſes of gloomy ſuperſtition, The Sabbath 
which in all other countries, is a day of feſti- 
vity and harmleſs joy, is here become a ſcene 
of cheerleſs ſtupidity; and the profeſſors of a 
religion which teaches us to rejoice with 
them that rejoice, ſet one day in ſeven apart 


to look grave, to fee] melancholy, and to go 


about ſorrowing, that they may find occaſion 
to weep with thoſe that weep. This practice 
is by no means authorifed by that of the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians, for they would not allow 
any ſymptom of humility to cloud the ſun: 
ſhine of that mirthful day; they even con- 
demned the act of kneeling on the Sabbath, 
and prayers were ſaid in all their congregati- 
ons in a ſtanding poſture; nay, during the 
moſt 
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| the manly activity of his healthy neigh 
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molt rigorous obierrande of the faſts of Lent, 
the SUNDAY was conſidered as à day of feaft- 


ing; the ſame opinions ſtill maintain their 


influence on the Continent, where Puritaniſm 
has not ſpread its narcotic poiſon;; all ſects of 
Chriſtians, Whether Papiſts or Proteſtants, 
ſolemnize the day with feaſting and with 


merry dance and ſong; ſuch, indeed, was the 
cuſtom of our anceſtors, for James I. in 
« the year 1618, publicly declared to his 
&« ſubjects, in what was called Che Book 
« of Sports theſe games following to be 
« lawful, viz. dancing, archery, leaping, 
«© vaulting, may-games, whitſon-ales, and 
© morris-dances.z and did command that no 
e ſuch honeſt mirth and recreation ſhould be 
© forbidden to his ſubjects after evening 
& ſervice,” This laudable permiſſion is ſtill 


accepted in ſome few parts ot the kingdom ; 


where we ſee the village Squire calling 


to ſport upon his lawn, and make his fields 
alive with rural emulation; in theſe diſtricts 
no man preſumes to bear his part in the 
amuſements of the day, who has not pre- 
viouſly recorded: his appearance in the Tem- 
ple of his God; for it is reaſonable that ſome 

part 
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part of the Sabbath, ſhould be dedicated in 
prayer and thankſgiving to the Lord of the 
Sabbath; but that the whole day ſhould be 
a ſeries of religious meditations and enthuſi- 
aſtic- fervor, could only be the conſequence 
of that 'miſconceiving- zeal, which is a diſ- 
n to genuine Chriſtianity. 1 
Izsx a political view we cxptticncs its: evil 
edaſeyuences'] ; all levity and diſſipation being 
| baniſhed from the Sunday, our artificers 
to whom recreation is as neceſſary as reſt, 
make up this loſs by borrowing from the 
two adjoining days: thus St. Saturday and 
St. Monday, are moſt religiouſly obſerved in 
our large manufacturing towns. Inſtead, 
therefore of Sunday Schools, and evening 
lectures, let all ranks attend divine ſervice, 
at Jeaſt once in the day ; and having done ſo, 
let the evening be rendered cheerful by pub- 
lick demonſtrations of happineſs ; not by that 
ſullen drunkenneſs: which ſecret ſolace pro- 
motes. Let the poor of each village fol- 
„ low the jocund Rebeck, and join the 
„ ſprightly dance. :** then will they return to 
their Jabours with the Monday morning's 
dawn; and. having finiſhed a fix days taſk, 
will look forward to the Sunday as a day of 
reſt, and deliverance from all their cares. 


NUM. 
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we are not; has been a common theme 


with all writers; but while its prevalence 


convinces us that it is in ſome meaſure natu- 


ral to man, the variety of examples which 


may hourly be adduced, will juſtify the re« 


peated mention of ſo. hackneyed a ſubject. 


. We not quly ſee people of all deſcriptions 


ſtriving to impoſe on others, a belief of their 
own riches, virtue, importance ox underſtand- 


ing; but actually ſtruggling to appear happy 


in the midſt of miſery, and cheerfully con- 
tented with a lot, which they are for ever 
wiſhing, and eee o render Maſs 
irkſome. „ 5 5 

Waar- heightens the abſurdity of this 
conduct, ay an attempt in ſome men to 
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impoſe an appearance of happineſs from the 
poſſeſſion of qualities, which they really do 
not even wiſh to poſſeſs. Such is the cha- 
rater of CHARLES E AsY, who pretends never 
to be moved by the objects around him, who 
publicly deſpiſes the influence of the paſſions, 
and ridicules the idea of feeling for another's 
concerns; he inſinuates that to be anxious for 
what does not immediately relate to a man's 
own ſelf, is ridiculous and beneath the digni- 
ty of a rational being ; but maintains that a 
mar: of moderate fortune, may paſs through 
life without trouble, and without anxiety, if he 
can acquire perfect indifference; and he is for 
ever labouring to convince his friends, that 
he poſſeſſes this quality in the higheſt degree. 
I have many years been intimate with 
Charles, and a ſhort acquaintance diſcovered 
the contradictions of his life and profeſſions; 
he has a heart to feel what his pride endea- 
yours to diſguiſe, and his honeſt commiſerati- 
on breaks forth in the midſt of his counterfeit 
indifference ; I have ſeen him ſuddenly ariſe 
with an air of aſſumed inſenſibility, at the re- 
cital of a tender tale, to hide the tear that 
gliſtened in his eye. If the diſtreſs of any hu- 
man being is related in his preſence, he will 
en ** that 8 are apt to make 
„ * the 


& moſt of ſuch things; but having artfully: 
become informed of the ſcene of wretch- 
edneſs, J have occaſionally detected him in 
the act of viſiting and relieving the unfortu- 
nate ſufferers, while he excuſed his tenderneſs 
by a careleſs avowal of mere curioſity ; 
nor are his attentions confined to thoſe of his 
own ſpecies only, for 1 once ſaw him eagerly 
ſpring forth to deliver a fly from the cruet 


' gripe of a ſpider ; yet when I commended his 


generoſity, he aſſured me that the only mo- 
tive for his conduct, was the diſſonant buzzing 
of the captive animal. Thus does my friend 
paſs his. life in contriving excuſes, for 
being actuated by the brighteſt ornament 
of human nature; and prides himſelf in a diſ- 
ſembled unconcernedneſs, which he knows 
he ſhould be miſerable in really poſſeſſing. 

O the contrary, old ALLsHEw is con- 
tinually preaching up the charms of Benevo- 
lence, and aſſerts that all happineſs conſiſts in 
good nature, which he ſays, includes every _ 
thing that is meant by the charity of Chriſtian 
and the philanthropy of Heathen Philofo- 


phers; yet is this man a flave to envy, 


to reſentment, and to ſpleen, imperious in his 


family, cruel to his dependants, and quarrels. 


ſome to his acquaintance, / continually | la- 
ä : Bs menting 
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menting the inſults of the world, and the ma- 

lignity of others, and profeſſing that he alone 
is happy, by the habit of putting fevourable, 
Conſtructions on premeditated affronts, and 
parrying inſult by the guard of good nature; 
yet do his captiouſneſs, his inſolence, and 5g 
pride, expoſe him to attacks, which his, 
implacable reſentment converts to never ceaſ· 
Ing hatred. : 

SQUIRE Bic. is conſcious that he left the 
county in which his family had long reſided, 
becauſe the neighbourhood. refuſed him that 
reſpect, to which neither his rank, fortune, 
nor underſtanding, had ever entitled bim; yet. 
is he continually N. 24 of influence which 
he dares not return to exert, and of i import- 
ance which he never means to reſume; ſolicit- 
ous to impreſs on others a ſenſe of his own: 
conſequence, and to convince. the world that 
he is. ſomebody when. at, bome ; ; While he is 
conſuming with melancholy at his on inſig- 
nificance; and only exiſts to diſguiſe the fatal, 
truth that he is actually nobody any where. 

| Poor NED CramPy is a good natured. 
thoughtleſs fellow, who has ſquandered away. 
a ſmall fortune, to make the world think he, 
had. a large one; he talks of money in the 
en which. Fe, has nd fold out, and; 


laments 


* = 
4 1 
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laments . tardineſs of tenants, whofe reite 


he long ſince afſigned to ſatisfy his ereditors; 
he is conſtantly adviſing witli his friends how 


to put out ſums on the beſt ſecurity, while he 


is actually borrowing money at exorbitant in- 
tereſt; he talks of prudence and eeconomy-as- 


things well enough for people in nartom 


„ circumſtances,” but thanks Heaven he 
% has no need of ſuch virtues to ſecure the 
«© permanency of his happineſs,” nor is he 
induced to impoſe on others to ſupport-a falſe- 


credit, or to indulge- extravagance, but to gra- 
tify che vain deſire of being thought a mn 


man. Thus does he waſte his days in miſery, 


that he may be deemed happy, and will end 


them in e wat he may nnn 
affluent. 1 | 
Docrox D * 4 but ona 1 
all companies; a. few minutes -converfation- 
will bring round his favourite ſubject, and 
you ſoon diſcover, that itnplicit dbedience in a 
wife, and the ſtricteſt. ſubordination to her 
huſband, conſtitute all his ideas of domeſtic 
happineſs; his greateſt. glory feems to -afiſe 
from the conſciouſneſs that he is abſolute 
maſter in his on family: of this boaſted ſu- 
periority his friends can ſeldom bear witneſs, 
8 he rarely invites them to his houſe, Hav- 
| "ME ing 
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ing dined there lately, I perceived his reaſon, 
for during the repaſt, while he was conſtantly 
engaged in aſſerting his authority, his wife 
was as anxious to diſpute it, and the com- 


— 


ſorts of conviviality were baniſhed by this do- 


-meſtic.contention, which gradually increaſed 
till the Lady left the table. However, the 
Doctor te bephed in this victory, I could diſ- 
cover that he dreaded ſhe would return to the 
combat, and that the iuſpenſion of hoſtilities 
would end with my viſit. 

TER can be no fituation, however ole 
vated, that will inſure continual happineſs 
nor any ſo abje as to be without enjoyment ; 
indeed happineſs and miſery ſeem ſo neceſſa- 
rily united, that they are equally diſperſed 
through all ranks of ſociety ; and though 
we cannot perſuade ourſelves we are content 
or happy, we wiſh to conceal from others 
every appearance to the contrary ; we de- 
rive happineſs from being thought to poſſeſs 
it, and comfort ourſelves in wretchedneſs if 
we can diſguiſe it from others. EET 

I sHALL conclude my examples of ſeeming 
contentment, with a letter from one, who 
can have little reaſon to diſguiſe the ſenſe 
of his melancholy ſituation: it is from 
a criminal under ſentence of twelve months 

confinement 
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confinement in a ſolitary cell of a county 
priſon ; he is without friends, without pro- 
perty, without character, and without any 
neceſſary of life except the ſcanty allowance 
which hard labour procures midſt the horrors 
of a dungeon; yet he wrote the following 
letter, and delivered it to the Keeper to 
be forwarded to a brother at a diſtance, 


cc DEAR JAck, : Os = 
„ THIS comes with my kind love, hoping 


it will find you in good health and ſpirits, 
as it leaves me at this preſent writing, thanks 


to nobody for it; I live in a pleaſant part 
of the kingdom here, and only for the 


diſtance between us not ſo much amiſs ; the 
people are not over and above ſociable, 
and fo | never mixes with none of em; work 
is in great plenty here, and proviſions coſt 


us nothing; the houſe I live in is newly 


built, and they ſay *tis one of the beſt of the 
ſort in all England, for they can make 
up better than forty ſeparate bed rooms every 
night. I was ſorry to hear poor Bob was 
catched-out laſt Aſſizes; but no matter 


for that, they ſay Botany Bay is a rare coun- 


E 4 try, 
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try, and worth while to go on purpoſe to ſee, 
for tis quite another world. And ſo hoping 

we may all go = . 
this en me, | 


Dear Jack, 
2 pI . Your's till death, 
Tom F. I LC = 
P. S. Direct to me, at As * Bridewell, 


where I bave fallen into a job of. work, 
that wall hold me beſt part of next winter. - 
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IN U M B E R XI. 


* 


Mr. WREAT HERCO C . 
1 1 R, 


Vo U R predeceſſors have all attempted 


to fix a ſtandard of wit, frequently at- 
tempting to confine, what ſeems uncontroul- 


able, and to give definitions of what is in- 


defineable, becauſe it is rather to be felt than 
deſcribed ; beſides, wit is as much under the 
dominion of faſhion, as a cap or a petticoat, 
a.phyſician or a bathing place; and what one 
century applauds, . becomes vulgar, low, and 


deſpicable in the next. The Spectator has 


in a ſeries of eſſays, laboured to ſhew of what 
wit does not conſiſt; but I have often conſi- 
dered him as too ſevere on one ſpecies of wit, 
which is purely colloquial, and what is only 
42 5 : calculated 
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calculated for e authors are apt 
to conſider with contempt; without refle&t- 
ing that though many can talk, few can 
write, and there are degrees of excellerite in 
both. We may compare the ſeveral ſpecies of 
writing or talking with each other, in lome- 
thing like the following manner: 
A Tragedy—to an intereſting or melancho] y 
fact well told. 
A Comedy—to a laughable event related 
with humour. 
A ory or Voyage—to a long flory of a. 
man's ſelf, or his family. "ig 
A Satyr or Lampoon—to the ſame thing, but 
told of other people. | 
An Elegy—to a lamentation, or occaſional 
_ complaining. 
A Sonnet— to a declaration of manly ſentt- 
ments, or tender paſſions. 
A Sermon—to a curtain-leQure, that produ- 
ces uneaſy fleep. 
And an Epigram—may be compared to a pun, 
Yes Sir, a pun. Now whether Mr. 
 WeATHERCOCK, you are a punſter or not, 
as you profefs Variety, I expect you will 
patiently fear my vindication of this very 
antient, very ingenious, and very laughter- 
cauſing branch of the ſcience of e 
| though 
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though in direct oppoſition to the mighty 
Dean, who denounced 6 * 5 Jnfgons againſt | 
punſters,” | 
Vo ſee I have a the pun in conver- 
ſation, with the epigram in compoſition z 
and to expect all the requiſites of ſocial lan- 
guage from a punſter, would be as unreaſon- 
able, as to expect a comedy from an epi- 
grammatiſt, But there is this material dif- 
ference betwixt a pun and an epigram, in 
favour of the former; viz. that whether a 
pun be very good, or very bad, it is allowed 
to anſwer the end of. its creation, by n 
ing enher ſurprize or laughter. 
I can ſee no reaſon why in our own times 
we ſhould. be ſo faſtidious about punning in 
converſation, when we have the authority of 
the higheſt antiquity, as well as that of ages 
immediately preceding our own, to ſuppoſe, 
that the greateſt and wiſeſt men, occaſion- 
ally indulged in this derided exerciſe ; and. 
fince we find frequent ſpecimens.of puns in 
the beſt writers, both ſacred and prophane, 
jt is ſurely a very poor excuſe to ſay, that it 
proceeded. from a compliance with the de- 
praved cuſtoms of the times; for if thoſe 
times were ſufficiently correct, te afford ex- 
amples of eloquence, wit, and humour, 
E 6 why 
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why ſhould we be ſo ſqueamiſh as to refuſe a 
place, to any ſpecies in the catalogue of 
wit? Our beſt dramatic authors abound with 
puns, becauſe they deſcribe the converſation 
of the times; nor was this kind of wit appli- 
cable to clowns only, for we find it in the 
mouths of kings and princes. Hamlet ſpeak- 
ing of the king his uncle, who was become 
his mother's huſband, and whoſe perfidy and 
hatred he ſuſpected, calls him, a little more 
„ than kin, but leſs than kind.” Every 
{chool-boy is delighted with the ingenvity of 
the alluſion to two words; one of four letters, 
and the other of three; by which Hamlet ex- 


preſſes, that the king was more than merely 


of kin or related, though not ſo much -as 
poſſeſſing one kind affectionate regard; but 
before the boy can well comprehend the 
meaning, he is told it is an execrable pun. 

HomeR-makes ULyssEs call himſelf No- 
MAN, that when the Giant bewails the loſs 
of his eye, it may appear accidental by his 
ſaying, that No man had put it out. HoMER 
and SHAKESPEARE are great authoritjes, and 


if their puns are not more frequent; much 


may be attributed to the nature of a punz 


Which like an extempore, loſes its force by 


being written, * while modern criticks 
ridicule 
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Aaichle the d: of punning, jet them re- 


member that the Pope holds his ſupremacy 
over the Church of Rome, from an expreſſ- 
ion in the 18th verſe of the 16th chapter of 


St. Matthew. Tu es Petrus, et ſuper 
« hanc Petram ædificabo meam Eeleſiam.“ 
Which the French render thus: < Tu es 
<« Pierre & ſur cette Pierre, Jedifierai mon 
« FEpliſe.” Where the alluſion to the two 
words, Peter and a rock, would now be 
called a pun ; for I muſt explain to the mere 
Engliſh reader, that in moſt European lan- 


guages, theſe two words are expreſſed by 


ſounds nearly fimiliar, though it does not 
hold in Engliſh ; and this gave occaſion to a 
French bigot to declare, that the Engliſh 


& nation muſt have been predeſtinated here - 


&« tics, ſince their very language would not 
allow them to underſtand and acknow- 
: MM ledge, the origin of that power which the 
“ Holy See aſſumes.“ If neither Home, 

nor SHAKESPEARE, nor the Sacred Writ- 
| ings, can do away the obloquy caſt on pun» 
ning by the SPECTATOR, I will prove that 
one of thoſe few inſtances, in which he 
departed from his uſual taciturnity was to 
utter a PUN, Every admirer of that excel= 
lent Eſſayeſt, will recollect the anſwer made 


by 
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by him reſpecting a ſign, in which Sir Roger 
de Coverley's portrait had been changed to a 
Saracen's head; when the Knight aſking the 
Spectator which it was moſt like, he replied, 
<5 much might be ſaid on both ſides.“ Here 


is manifeſtly a punning alluſion to the two 


ſides of the projecting ſign, as well as the 
propoſed queſtion; for had the ſign been 
faſtened flat againſt the wall of the houſe, as 
ſigns are at preſent, the wit of the reply 
would have been all on one fide, and as a 
punſter would ſay, very flat. I may alſo 
refer the reader to No. 454, and a letter in 
455, beſides many other papers. in the Spec- 


tator, for puns which afford delight. In the 
Tatler, the account of the Staff and Ex-fam- 


lies are ſtrings of puns, See No, 11, 35, 
49, and 54, in the firſt vol. only. 

I po not pretend to vindicate punſters on 
all occaſions, but I wiſh to ſnatch them from 
the contemptuous ſneer of thoſe dull dogs in 
ſociety, who being unable to raiſe a laugh 
themſelves, are envious at every attempt to 
do ſo in another; or thoſe keen witlings, 
whoſe brilliancy of imagination, enables them 
by an unexpected zepartee, to turn the ſhafts 
of ridicule on every object around them. Na 
fpecies of wit can be at all times welcome; 

the 
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the moſt inoffenſive joke, becomes inſult in 
| the houſe of mourning ; and a pun may be 
F- hardly tolerable in the moment of terror or 
calamity. Such was the caſe a few nights 
ago, when I was taking ſhelter with my 
) friend QUIBBLE under a lime tree; the 
: thunder rolled inceſſantly tremendous, and 
1 while the vivid lightning illumined all the 
8 horizon; I obſerved that there was ſomething 
1 very ſublime in the ſcene around us: © liter- 
A &« ally ſublime,” faid he, for we are ſtand- 
0 « ing under a lime tree.” I was more pleaſed 
n with my friend on another occaſion :: when 
'- we had a full hour been expoſed to the dull 


e metaphyſicks of a profeſſed deiſt, who wound 
* up his argument by ſaying, we may talk 
5 e of faith, and repeat a creed by rote like a 

| „ parrot ; but anſwer me this: is it poſſible 
"A % for reaſon to believe incredibilities voy | 
m Qu1BBLE anſwered, I believe in creed abili- | 
in ce ties to remove doubts, which reaſon may 
4 © ſuggeſt, but can never fatisfy.” The R 
to philoſopher turned on his heel with contempt A 
Sy and mortification ; obſerving, it was in vain | 
m to argue with a punſter: while I rejoiced at a 
fis any means of putting an end to ſo tirefome j 
Na an oration, | 9 


A WELL 


'A WELL timed pun is often the ſource: of 
merriment, as 1 before obſerved, whether 
it be very good, or very bad; and it is 
a ſpecies of wit much oftner uſed by good 
authors, than is at firſt imagined, or than 
ſome will allow; for a pun may be defined, 
© the incongruous compariſon, or combination of 
t ſimilar ſounds, conveying different ideas; 
ſuch for inſtance, are often the fictitious 
proper names of feigned perſons in all works 
of invention, and the dramatis perſonz of a 
play, is frequently nothing more chan a a ſtring 
of well 8 1 85. puns. 


Maſkwell—is a villian in diſguiſe. 

'Touchwood—is one eaſily kindled by the 
flame of love. 

Fo i BAL 2 plain eaſy vnaſeRted * 

3 

Briſk reminds us of the n efferveſ- 
cence of cyder or champaign. 

Froth—is more like th permanent empti- 

neſs of a whip'd ſyllabub. 

And Plyant conveys the idea of extreme 
ductility. 


Yet 


me 


(et 
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Vet are all theſe words, which we have no re- 


pugnance to admit as proper names of men 
and women. Of the ſame kind are the Specta- 
tor's CAPTAIN SENTRY, for an officer in the 
army; and Sir ANDREw FREEPORT, for a 
wealthy merchant. In this more exalted 
ſpecies of punning, no man has been more 
ſucceſsfut than the lively author of the New 


Bath Guide; and I appeal to the readers of 


that exquiſite performance, whether the plea- 
ſure they received from its peruſal, has not 


been often heightened by the ludicroas alluſi- 


ons in the names of the characters defcribed. 
HAv m ſaid ſo much in favour of punning, 
I will allow that a mere punfter, may be a nui- 
ſance to ſociety. | By this, I mean one who is 
for ever on the look out to entrap a pbot fingle 
inoffenſive word, and torture it into ſome new 
ſtrange meaning; who never gives an anſwer 


without a quibble; who conſiders the words, 


and not the matter of converſation ; and who 


ſeems liſtening to an argument, while he is 


only ringing. changes on the words and ſyl- 
lables of which it is compoſed. Such a one, 
though he may by chance excite merriment, 
by blundering on ſomething ludicrous, be- 


comes tireſome by conſtant efforts to ſut= 


prize, 


Ae Neu 


prize, and tedious by repeated failure. 

While I condemn the mere punſter, I will 

not forget that I am the champion of punning 
as an occaſtonal ſource of Variety, ſurprize, 
and cheerfulneſs in convivial meetings; but 
the eſſence of a good or bad pun, conſiſts in 
its novelty, and the unexpected manner in 
which-it is produced. Who could have refrain 
ed from ſmiling, had he been preſent, when a 
traveller accidentally met and aſked another, if 
he intended to make any ſtay at Cambridge? 
to which he abruptly replied, © Sir ! do you 
„take me for a ſtay- maker? Or who but 


would have acknowledged ingenuity in the 
boy, who excuſed a vulgar illiterate lad 


for defacing a mile-ſtone, by ſaying, **© that 
„% he had proved great proficiency in arith- 
% metic, who could /o cafily reduce N by 
« vulgar fractions.” | 

I $sHALL at once explain the origin of 
my partiality for punning, when I inform 
you that I belong to the Herald's Office ; 
where the mottos, and bearings, and names, 
of great families, afford inexhauſtible ex- 


' amples of this ancient ſcience, If I find 


you take notice of this, I may, perhaps, 
at a leiſure hour, look into our books 


26 | reſpecting 
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reſpecting your own. name and family, 
and gratify you with a more ample ac- 


count and genealogy, than private records 
can ſupply. And fo 


Dear Sir, < 
Yours, 


Pill PrILoPUN, 


d VARIETY, Nom 


LEY e 
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T HERE appears to be no Vice to which 

mankind is fubject, but there is alſo 
fome Virtue, which is exactly its reverſe : 
thus, Courage is the oppoſite to Cowardice, 
Madefty to Impudence, Humility to Pride, and 
Integrity to Deceitfnlneſs ; but it does not al- 
ways happen, that each Virtue is confidered 
amiable in proportion as its oppoſite Vice 
is deemed deteſtable. Is it that Men love ra- 
ther to condemn than praiſe ? In other words, 
that to puniſh evil with reproach, is more 
congenial to our nature, than to reward the 
good with commendation ? or, is the world 
in general ſo good, that inſtances of vicious 
conduct being rare, we ſeize more eagerly 
the opportunities of cenſure, than applauſe ? 
I am led to this train of thought by having 
frequently obſerved how different is the treat- 
ment 


— 


fo 
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gations due. The truly pious man, will ne- 


3 


ment of Gratitude and Ingratitude; the latter 
is juſtly execrated as the blackeſt vice that. 
can diſgrace the human. breaſt. Ingrati- 
tude,” ſays Shakeſpeare, eis as if this mouth, 
« ſhould tear this hand for feeding it;“ yet 
its oppoſite, Virtue, is ſeldom honoured with, 
the meed of praiſe; and the moſt ge- 
nerous ſervice that a man may render to his 
benefaQar, is damped by the cold and chill- 
ing remark, that he has ”" done ** 
& duty.” 

IF in all the occurrences. of. our - 
bility, we could enſure ourſelves, this ſeem+ 
ingly ſcanty. pittance of reward,. we, might 
paſs through life with ſatisfaQion, , and. meet 
even death without a fear; but while ſo few: 
can boaſt that. they, have dane their duty, it is 
invidious to withdraw our warm applauſe 
from thoſe whoſe, conduct may deſerve it. 
Great opportunities of exerciſing; Virtue, do 
not preſent themſelves every day; z but our: 
gratitude can. never long remain inactive: 
there is hardly a moment of our lives, but 
may remind us of benefits received, and obli- 


ver retire to reſt, or wake from fleep, but 
with thankſgiving to that Brise, who diſ- 
benſes 
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penſes happineſs with life, and makes adver- 
fity itſelf a ſource of future bleſſing. | 
INGRATITUDE is a conftant ſubject of 
complaint with all mankind; and this, 1 
fear, proceeds from their being more ſenſible 
of the benefits conferred by them, than of 
thoſe which they receive, If a man doa 
good office, he never forgets that he has done 
it, he never ſees the perſon whom he has 
obliged, but with a ſelf congratulation of 
applauſe; on the contrary, if he receive an 
obligation from another, he may expreſs a 


ſenſe of gratitude, at firſt, with fervour per- 


haps unfeigned ; but time ſo moderates the 


ardour of this ſenſe, that he at length forgets 


his benefactor, and even views him with in- 
dignation if he but diſcontinues for a while 
bis wonted favours. My friend  A:mwell 
_ complained to me of the ungrateful treatment 
he ſuffered from the tradeſmen of the neigh- 
bouring market town. The grocer, who at 
firſt bowed to the earth with gratitude, for 
the honour of rankingthe *Squire amongſt his 
cuſtomers ; becauſe he occaſionally ſupplied 
the Hall with certain petty articles: now that 
he furniſhes almoſt every thing, mutters to 
the ſteward, becauſe the tea uſed in the fa- 
mily is bought elſewhere, And the butcher, 

D | who 
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who ſupplies the houſe with meat, claims the 
liberty of courſing, when he pleaſes, in the 
park and fields adjoining; and though he 
owes his exiſtence, as a tradeſman, to- the 
Squire, yet he reſents (as publickly as he 
dares) the meſſage of the Keeper, to remove 
his ſports to greater diſtance: forgetful of 
the conſtant debt of gratitude, he conſiders as 
an injury, the refuſal of that priviledge, 
which he would not preſume to expect, but 
from a cauſe that * to make him the 
more grateful. 5 5 e 
T a1s ſort of ingratitude i is move more uni- 
yerſal.-than we at firſt imagine; for 1 conſider 
as very nearly allied to it, every faſtidious or 
unreaſonable propenſity, whether relating to 
man or beaſt, or even to inanimate objects, 
which leads us to expect more, becauſe much 
is already given: thus while we look on a 
well painted picture, if any little diſtortion 
of a limb, or error in the drawing, be diſco- 
vered, we turn from it with diſguſt, regard- 
leſs of the numerous excellencies with which 


it may otherwiſe abound. 


Tos who have moſt to give, are moſt: 
likely to complain of man's ingratitude ; for 
this reaſon a king obſerved, that his power f 
di pen ing faveurs, was the moſt painful taſk o 

| * * 
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royaliy, fance he never gave a' place away,: but: he 
made ninoty-nine diſa antanted, and one ungrate- 
ful ſuljactd. Nearly tu the ſame purpoſe, was 
my Lord B—'s anſwer, on being aſked why 
he! diſcontinued giving annual balls? He 
ſaid, ** that. his rooms were not large enough 
to contain: more than two hundred per- 
„ fons; and that he feared making all:abave 
that number, who: were his friends, his 
ladies who were: invited, forget it before 
<« next year; but thoſe who were not invit- 
& ed, never forget it while they live. 
I will conclude my obſervations: on; this 
ſubject, by deſcribing the character of a cler- 
gyman, now. actually living in. the county of 
Norfolk; but whoſe real name I ſhall:diſguiſe. 
under that of EucHARis, This gentleman 
was early in life preſented to the adjoining 
Rectories of B. and B®* *, by a pa- 
tron, who at that time was. unmarried; and 
therefore had no idea of ſecuring a reverſion 
of the livings to a younger ſon; and Eu- 
charis has now enjoyed the benefice full 
thirty years. Being hoſpitable with cecono- 
my, and charitable. with, prudence, the in- 
eome of his living, with ſome private fortune, 
have enabled him 0 live in ſplendid afflu- 
ence, 


„ 
4. 


ceptable in the ſight of Heaven. With this 


% | 
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ence, and leave a ſaving every year for eũ - 
traordinary purpoſes, which gratitude has 
pointed out. He firſt conſidered the heaven< 
y Maſter whom he ſerves, as his original and 
greateſt patron ; and, though his piety would 
check the preſumption of repaying for the 


_ bleſſings he enjoys; yet he knows, that every 


attempt in man to ſhew his gratitude, is ace 


view, he has conſecrated part of the annual 
favings of his income to repair an ancient 
Gothic ſtructute, where he exhorts his flock 
to worſhip ; and has actually expetided many 
hundred pounds to reſtore and beautify the 
temple of his Gov. This ſingular act of 
piety was ſecretly conducted, he raiſed an 
annual ſum from his parifhioners, that he 
might not be ſuſpected of the fact, and cele- 
brates the rebuilding of the church, as the 
effect of voluntary contribution; nor did he 
neglect any other duties of a Chriſtian, to 
ſave the money ſo appropriated; for his pri- 
vate well directed charities, amount to nearly 
half his income: his barns and ftore-houſes 


are a repoſitory for the induſtrious poor, who 
buy of him all the neceſſaries of life, at a 


price conſiderably leſs than what he pays for 
them ; he never gives — to the idle, but 
F liberall y 
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liberally recompenſes labour, and reljeves 
with tenderneſs, the wants of age, of ſick- 
neſs, and infirmity, demonſtrating true grati- 
titude to Heaven, by acts of charity to man. 

H has ſhewn in a manner, almoſt unpre- 
cedented, his gratitude to his earthly patron: 
that, gentleman died about ten years ſince, 
leaying an eſtate entailed; on his eldeft fon, 
and three other boys ſo ſcantily provided for, 
that they could ill afford the expence of a 
learned education. ,EucHaRris knew this, 
and taking them to the Parſonage, he con- 
ſidered them all as part of his on family; 3 
inſtructed them in the learned languages 
himſelf, and ſent them to the Univerſity to 
qualify them for orders, that they might in 
time fill thoſe benefices which are in the gift 
of their elder brother. Nay, he has done 
more, he has actually reſigned one of thoſe 
livings which he himſelf received from their 
father, to the eldeſt of theſe three, who is 


juſt become of age to hold it : having no 


nearer relations, he conſiders the deſcendants 


of his patron as his heirs;, and thus prolongs 
his gratitude to a ſecond generation. A cha- 


racter ſo. unexampled, will appear to many 
the produce of invention; but though I 
might offend the modeſty of my friend, by 


men- 
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mentioning his name, I have recorded the 
county, which actually poſſeſſes ſo bright an 
ornament of human nature; and my heart, 
feels {I truſt) a laudable degter of pride and 
exultation, when I reflect, that I am perſon- 


ally acquainted with this s glorious pattern of 
"—— >r2 1 


P. S. Since I wrote this Eſſay, I have 
been moſt deeply. aMiQted by the following 
paragraph in the Norfolk Chronicle, of 22d 
March, 1788. On Monday laſt, died the 
« Rev. William Hewett, e of Bacons - 
60 e eee I. Koen iz 
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E various mar 10 . nume 
| — touts ſeem at firſt 
fight to confirm. aw opinion which has often 
provailed, © that in the courſe of Human Life 
2 there is more Miſery than Happineſs.” But 
Having aever ſubſcribed to this opinion my- 
ſelf, ſo J ſhall endeavour to convince my 
readers that it is erroneous, and that if Hap- 
pineſi does not abſolutely exceed Aiſery in the 
world, yet at leaſt the portion of each is 
nearly equal. Let us &rſt conſider by whom 
this doarine is chiefly advanced, and we ſhall 
find it to be by thoſe, who have communi- 
cated their diſcontented thoughts in writing to 
the public; for in corverſation, few men wiſh 
to repreſent themſcives leſs happy than they 
are. It is, therefore, to the claſs of Authors, 
chat we muſt trace this melancholy obſervati- 
on; and I will allow that if any profeſſion be 
12 | & | more 
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it is chat of 


and rich, and royal Author, who declared 


that * Increaſe of Wiſdtmn-was ie & Se 


* row,” For the man who has fim and abi- 


lities to. write, has alſo time + er 


to think. 
Tux idle Speculutiſt, wheat groan 


ing under the preſſure; of poverty, or gaſp= 
ing on the pinnacle of affluence, will oc. 
caſionally be led to- fee] the emprineſs of all. 
buman enjoyments, and complain. with So- 


LoMoN, that all is Vanity.;”” he will look 
back on attemgts in which be has failed with 
yexation, and on thoſe in which he has ſuc» 
ceeded with contempt, at their little worth. 3 


be will look forward: with chilling fear at fu- 
ture Hopes, and ſhrink from Undertakings, ac» 


companied. with hazard. Yet amidſt the diſ- 
guſt af retroſpection, and the gloom of hope- 


leſs proſpeRs, there will be always ſomething 


to ſolicit his preſent attention, ſome. trifling 
engagement or ſome, frivolous avocation,. 


that may enable him at leaſt to enjoy the pre- 
ſent moment; and if he ſeriouſly reflect upon 


bis feelings, he will perceive-that he is very 
ſeldom indeed unhappy at what has happened 


--- dim, but rather at the dread of what may 


3 happen. 


a er the poor * who 
vrites à paragraph in a garret, to that great, 
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happen. 'T.be SPECTATOAR has obſerved, that 
were a man's ſorrows and diſquietudes to be 


« ſummed up at the end of his life, it would 
<« generally be found, that he had ' ſuffered 
more from-the-apprehenſions:of-ſach evils 
* as had never happened, than from thoſe 


* evils. that had really befallen him;“ and 


he adds, that ** of thoſe evils which had real- 
ly befallen him, many have been more pain- | 
„ ful in the proſpect, than by their actual 
„ preſſure. This obſervation holds good 
through all the ſtages and conditions of life, 
whether the evils be real or imaginary, whe- 
ther they proceed from mental or corporeal 


affections. I do not pretend to aſſert that 


there is no evil in bodily pain, but whoever 
has experienced muck of i it, muſf con letz, that 
it is never continual” or unabating. "The 
Great Diſpenſer both of Food and evil, has fo 
formed our bodies, that the moſt excruciating 
agonies have moments of remiſſi on, and the 
pains of the gout, the ſtone, or of child birth, 

are frequently relieved by natural intervals of 
mitigation, without the affiſtance of Lauda- 
num, which never fails to give temporary 
eaſe from pain; and when the body i is again 
reſtored to health, and freed from torture, to 
Jook back on paſt ſufferings is is one of the 
| 3 greateſt 
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greateſt ſources of human enjoytment. "Tam 
acquainted with a gentleman, who amidſt am. 
ple poſſeſſions, having little to excite his hopes 
or fears, is occafionally apt to become liſtleſs 
and diſſatisfſied with life, till a ſevere fit 
of the gout reminds him of his happineſs; an 
ardent ſenſe of which he moſt gratefully 
expreſſes at the termination of every pa- 
roxyſm. Thus it is with the mind alſo; from 
whatever ſource our miſery proceeds, it is ne- 
ver without alleviatien, if we will admit it. 
Tis not thè actual exiſtence of Prelent 
calamity, but the anticipation of its con- 
ſequences, that afflict and torture us. The 
loſs of a friend preſents us with a view of ſo- 
litude and privation of his future conver- 
ſation, in which we might never have again 
delighted. The loſs of a child puts a period 
to hopes which might never have been rea- 
Iized, had the child ſurvived. The man to 
whom conſtant occupation is not neceſſary to 
ſupply his daily food, or to promote his am- 
bitious views, will ſometimes be depreſſed by 
the employment of his mental faculties ; he 
will look forward with dejeQion, to events 
which may never happen, and ſhrink from fu- 
ture evils, which he may never have to 
encounter: while the trifling buſtle and en- 


F 4 gagements, 


day, will intereſt his feelings, and afford him 
diverted by them; but when he direQs his 


Now poſſeſſes; he forgets, that freſh objects 
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gagements, which belong to each ſucceeding 


happineſs if he vill ſuffer himſelf to be 


thoughts to diſtant years, be fancies he ſhall 
de miſerable and loſe his reliſh for the joys he 


(equally frivolous perhaps with. thoſe that 
now engroſs him) will have their power to 
charm. The mind of man accommodates it- 
ſelf to every ſituation, and like one who 
at the firſt entrance into a hot houſe, feels a 
ſuffocating heat, which gradually becomes 
only a comfortable warmth ; ſo there is no 
change of life, no reverſe of fortune, and no 
Joſs of friends or connections, that time and 
habit zvill not reconcile; we grieve-now leſt 
We-ſhopld have cauſe to grieve hereafter, and 
age unhappy through ſear of really becoming 
Jo; we ſee the approaching eyil, but are 
blind to the obſtacles that may prevent its 
ever reaching us, and while we fix our eyes 
on the Jauntain of Calamity, we forget that 
poſſibly our deſtined road may lie in the Valley 
I Peace, which ſurrounds its baſe : or that 
perhaps, we may ſink into the River of Prath, 
which flows at its foot, and ſometimes kindly 
ſnatches us ** the painft ul labour of firug- 


gling 
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a with inſuperable difficulties. After al}, 
there is one ſource of .conſolation which 


ſhould never be overlooked, viz. That we 
are often miſtaken in our judgment of what is 


good or evil. Thus the Widow Horz ess, 
whoſe huſband died inſol vent, leaving her 
with fix ſmall children, in a ſtate of depend - 
ance on the bounty of her friends, has lived 
to ſee thoſe. children each ſettled in the 
rr in affluence, and has repaid her Bene 
factors the obligations ſhe reteived. | 


TuEkRE is, perhaps, no ſource of aa 5 


anxiety and pain, more common or more 
poignant than that of providing for a nume- 
rous offspring. What agony can equal that 
of an unſucceſsfully induſtrious man, ho by 
his failure, dreads the utter, ruin” of the 
fortune of his family? imagination paints his 
children beggars, and himſelf advanced in, 
years no longer able. to. ſupport them; 2 but ler: 
him not deſpair, let him look round, and 
he will find in . every diſtri of the capital, . 
and in every town in England, numerous fa- - 
milies like that of Widow HorzTESs, who. 
have riſen to affluence and power, from cir- _ 
cumſtances the moſt unpromiſing; at 2 


lame time that he will ſee the ſingle heirs o 


F.. e 
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great paternal riches, reduced to ſudden or 
to gradual poverty. But who can aſſert that 
affluence or power will actually ſecure felici- 
ty to their poſſeſſors? Or that by entail- 
ing wealth he can entail happineſs on his poſte- 
rity ? WealtH too often is the cauſe of leiſure, 
and he who is not employed will be moſt 
wretched ; the man of buſineſs has the faireſt 
chance for happineſs ; the ſervant is oftener 
happy than his maſter ; and thoſe who have 
been nurſed in the enfeebling lap of indolence 
and eaſe, envy the lot of the poor labouring 
hind ; the felicity of ſhepherds has been the 
conſtant theme of Poets; what idle man 
does not envy the induſtrious cottager, and 
feel the force of an old 4a a ar N 
nearly in theſe words: 


Strong LABOR gets wp, at "the firſt 
„ morning dawn, 1 
« And ftoutly ſteps oyer the dew ſpangled 
"© Lawnt:: .- 
For with him goes HeALTH from a cot- 
. ,< tor of Re. 
Where never Phyſician bad lifted the 
. latch. 28 | 3 


CnilpREN frequently owe their misfor- 
tunes to the too provident ambition of their 
parents. 
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parents. Thus becauſe our own times have 
given an example of two ſons of a mere coun- 


try Curate, having riſen to the higheſt honors 


in the Law and Church, every fond father 
hopes to ſee his ſon a Biſhop or a Chancel- 


lor; rather let him ſow and cheriſh the ſeeds 


of humility, content, œconœomy, and obe- 


dience to ſuperiors, than plant the danger- 


ous ſlifts of ambition, or graft on their tender 
minds, the hope of. greatly augmenting 
riches; by ſuch conduct he will render his 
children more uſeful members of ſociety, and 
infinitely happier in themſelves. We are ſe- 
duced by: wiſhes which we have no. right 
to encourage, and are miſerable at the failure 
of hopes built on bad foundations, Let us 
then rather enjoy our preſent happineſs, un- 
diſturbed by what may or may not befall us in 
a future diſtant period, a ſentiment ſo well ex- 
prefled by Horace, that I cannot reſiſt the 
temptation of quoting it as a concluſion : | 

Carpe diem, quam minimum credula poſtero. 


N U M. 
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NUMBER XIV. 


Ik. 


0 U R paper, Aich has found its 
way into Wiltſhire, affords a very ac- 
ceptable amuſement to thoſe, who like myſelf, 
have nothing to do, and have not reſolution or 
perſeverance to follow one continued ſeries of 
ſtudy, but delight to read without much 
attention, and therefore, prefer that ſort of 
Literature, which like ** the juſtly famous 
« Pill, may be taken without loſs of time, 
or hindrance of buſineſs ;”, of this kind 
are moſt} periodical publications, „tho 
40 laſt 5 leaſt,” in my elteem, 10 I 
as to the daily Papers, they are rather the ve- 
hicles of Politics than Literature, dealing 
out old Anecdotes under the title of News. 

I was particularly pleaſed with your elu- 
cidating 'by rural y_ that well known 


- maxim, 
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maxim, that Happineſs conſiſts more in 
« Expectation than in Enjoyment; and alſo” 
with your late paper” on the Anticipation 
of evil, ſhewing, that we are often more miſe- 
rable from the fear of what may happen, than 
from the actual calamity under which we 
groan ; of the latter J am myſelf an example. 
_ ABovT a month ago, in returning from z 
fox chace on Nimrod, (who never before 
made a ſtumble in his life) a rolling tone 


_ threw him down, and I falling with my right 


leg under him, ſo bruiſed my knee, that 
F have never ſince been able to ſet my foot to 
the ground; when the accident firſt happen- 
cd I was dejected beyond meafure, not ſo much 
from the actuab pain I ſuffered, as from the 
horrors of being confined many weeks during 
the beſt ſeaſon” for hunting: the firſt week 
after my fall I ſlept but little, partly from the 
fever attending the contuſion, but more 
from my uneaſineſs under - confinement, 
(having never before known the misfortune 
of two days illneſs) 1 am now almoſt free 
from pain, but the limb is ſo weak, that I am 
ſtill confined, and have had for the laſt fort- 
night paſt, full leiſure to reflect on my vari- 
ous ſenſations during my ien, 
| | ou 
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Lou can hardly conceive, Sir, the prodigious 
revolution which has taken place in my 
mind. Many things now delight, which 
formerly afforded no ſatisfaction, and I look 
with indifference on purſuits, which before 
appeared to me the moſt engaging... I long to 
get out, not becauſe I wiſh to hunt, (for 1 
care. little whether Jever hunt again, ) 
but methioks, + ſhould enjoy walking round 
my garden, to give directions to my people. 
; THERE is a very ſenſible and learned 
Clergyman i in the pariſh, of whoſe company I | 
have ſeldom been ſolicitous, becauſe he is no 
fox hunter, and takes little ſatis faction in the 
converſation of thoſe, whom my favourite ſport | 
uſed to bring to my table; for. thefe reaſons, 
I have never till now, had leiſure to conſider 
his good qualities; indeed, I had the leſs in- 
clination to cultivate his acquaintance, from 
an obſervation he made the firſt time we met: 
he ſaid, that although occaſional fox hunt- 
e ing might be a rational amuſement to thoſe 
& who required ſtrong exerciſe, yet he thought 
% no man of a cultivated underſtanding, 
4e ſhould dedicate his whole time to the ſports 
<« of. the field! I remember, this remark at 
the time, gave me great offence, becauſe it 
1 - WAS 


N NN 


was manifeſtly directed at me, but I have ſince 
conſidered it might imply a compliment 
to my underſtanding, and rejoice in the op- 
portunity I'have had of being convinced he 
meant it as ſuch. He calls on me every day 
ſince my illneſs, and when I reflect on the 
contraſt detwixt his converſation, and that of 
my former companions, I am\ confounded at 
my inſenſibility and blindneſs to my own in- 
teteſt. On Thurſday evening laſt, my neigh- 
bour, JACK TorPALL, fat half an hour with 
me, when he related all the events of the pre- 
ceding day; where they had thrown off 
„where the fox broke cover where the 
« hounds were at fault how old Ringwood 
ce clapt on him—the. burſt of fifteen miles 
right out—who were in at the death, and 
wat laft, that the whole concluded with two 
« bottles“ a man, beſides ſpirits and white 
te vine. T went to bed heated with the de- 
ſeription, dreamed of leaping ſive barred 
gates, broke my leg again and again, and 
woke with all the ſymptoms of having taken 
my ſhare of the wine after the chace; nor 
could I ſhake off the effects of my friend 
Jack's converſation, till the good Vicar 
called on me, and gave a new turn to my 
thoughts. From horſes and dogs he led them 


to 
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to men ant things; far without the leaſt ap- 
pearance of 2 he inſenſibly conducts 
me to ſubjeQs of Literature, and flatters 
my e eee appealing to its deciſi- 
on; we yeſterday xead your laſt paper to- 
gether, and be pointed out the happy meta- 
phor at. the coneluſion, where you allude 
to the Mountain of Calamity; he obſet ved that 
the SPECTATOR had ſaid. ſomething of the 
ſame kind, where he compares © the. evils of 
© this-life to rocks and precipices, which ap 
4 pear Tugged and barren at a diſtance, hut at 
*« qur nearer approach, we find little fruitful 
«ſpots. and refreſhing. ſprings, mixed with 
the harſhneſs and deformities of nature.“ 
Wirn * mind engaged in this contem- 
plation, I went to reſt, When the following 
dream produced ſuch. vivid imagery; to m 
fancy, that I almoſt doubt whether I was 
aſleep, or only muſing and commenting on 
your metaphor; I conveived myſelf tran- 
ſported to a delightful country, beautifully 
variegated with gentle hills and vales, with 
woods and plains and cultiyated fields, which. 
were for ever changing as I paſſed on; 
for Tims, who was my ConduRor, never 
would give me leave to ſtop a minute in 
a place, except when ſleep made me inſenſi- 
ble 
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ble of his progreflive motion: for then he 
would gently carry me in his arms to ſome 
ſpot which commanded nearly the ſame pro- 

ſpet with that, where wear ineſs had over 
my conduQor was an old man with a ſeythe 
and an hour glafs, as he is generally repre- 
ſented, no; he was "continually changing | 


ſhapes; when I firſt met him he was a healthy 


playful boy, be taught me many a -puerile 
game, and cheered my firſt ſteps with paſtimes 
and delights, we danced rather than walked 
the beginning of our journey, for all was 
ſport and feſtive innocence; at length he led 
me by the hand through Academic Groyes, 
where every ſtep we took, enlarged my 
proſpects and increaſed my ſatisfaction in his 
company. I had only one caufe of difcontent, 
and that was, as I before hinted, thathe never 
would permit me to ſtop a minute in a place, 
or go back to view the fcenes which had given 
me the greateſt pleaſure ; indeed he would 
ſometimes give 2 reaſon for his non-compli- 
ance, by telling me, that the delight 
of every ſcene conſiſted chiefly in its no- 
« velty,” and he would ſometimes ſhew me 
the picture of the places I bad viſited, re- 
lected in the Mirzar of Experience, which 
confirmed 
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cenfemed; the truth of what he ſaid. On my 
departure from the Academic Grove, I was 
ſtruck with the appearance of a vaſt extenſive 
plain, a ſort of heath or common, interſected 
by many roads, but which all ſeemed to tend 


towards an object I had never before beheld; 
it was a diſtant mountain, whoſe bleak and 


barren aſpe&, at once convinced me that 
it was the Mountain of Calamity; I ſhrunk 
from the ſight, and would have gladly turned 
back into the Grove, or at leaſt wiſhed to 
ſtop and reſolve which of the roads it were 
moſt ad viſeable to take, but my conductot 
hurried me on, bidding me not direct my: eyes 
to painful objects at a diſtance, but look 
about me; I did fo, and was again delighted 
with the proſpect near at hand, the ground 
was enamelled with a thouſand flowers, that 
ſhed their ſweets. as we paſſed by; I ſaw 
before me at a little diſtance the moſt delight- 
ful objects, through which the ſeveral roads 
ſeemed to take their reſpective courſes; one 
led through a City, whoſe Palaces glittered 


with riches, the effect of Trade; another led 


to a ſplendid Fane, dedicated to Naval and 
Military Honours; another to a Sacred Grove, 
where Holy Contemplation ſeemed. to enſure 
Peace and Happineſs; and others ſtill thro' 

various 


* 


various intexeſting ſcenes; each was ſur- 
rounded with enchanting proſpects, but each 
was more or leſs ex paſed to a view of the diſ- 
tant Mountain; and Lobſerved, that in pro» 
portion as the inhabitants of theſe ſeveral 
places; ſtruggled to aſcend to the higheſt 
ſpots of their ſituation, they had a more diſ- 
tinct view of the Mountain which all wiſhed 
to ſhun : ſtruck with this reflection, 1 choſe 
a road different from any IL have mentioned, 
and paſſed. through. willages:: and; pleaſant 
farms, where unexpected ſcenery on every 
ſide delighted me; I could often view detached 
parts of all the other roads, and ſometimes 
travelled a few miles in each; but though my 
proſpects on each ſide were ever varying, and 
always pleaſant, yet I could: not avoid a fight 
of the fearful Mountain, and this as T ap- 
proached it nearer, ſeemed to rob the ſur- 
rounding landſcapes of their charms, and by 
degrees, I found my ſpirits ſinking, and 
became diſguſted with my journey. Some- 
times my conductor would bid me take cou- 
rage, and enjoy with him the nearer pro- 
a ſpects, or look back on the Country we 
had paſſed; there I ſaw ſome hills which 
1 had climbed with eaſe, and ſome which 
I bad avoided without knowing how: I was 
k often 
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to Which now there was no going back; by 
thus looking round occaſionally, I inſenſibly 
preſſed forward till I was ſo near the Moun - 
tain, that it ſeemed impoſſible to remove it 
from my eyes; but how was I overwhelmed 
with deſpair at the horrors of my way, when 
on a ſudden, a few ſteps farther preſented the - 
full proſpect of the River of Death,, which 
ſwept away thouſands in their - paſſage to 
the Mountain; nay, I faw. ſome volunta- 
rily plunge into the waves,. rather than look 
forward; but my conductor recommended. 
me to - Fortitude, who leading me through 
the bye-path of Diſtculty, I began to aſcend 
the Mountain ; and now I perceived it leſos 
barren than I dreaded, the roads were rugged 
indeed, but the view from thence of the 
country I had paſſed, was often not unpleaſ- 
ing; the river at the foot of the hill had loſt 
its terrors, though from the plains of. Happi- 
neſs it: was a dreadful object; I could trace its 
courfe and ſaw with aftoniſhment, that it 
wandered through. the whole extent of the 
journey I had taken, and that many who pur- 
ſued the ſeveral tracks, were often deſtroyed 
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by the rapid torrent, in the moſt unexpected 


part of their progreſs to that Mountain which 
they ſaw but never reached. As I was 
earneſtly ſarveyiag the many places where [ 
had myſelf eſcaped, I truck my bruiſed knee 
againſt a projecting rock, and woke with the 
pain, and while the viſion is ftill freſh, I have 
ſent it you, and ſhall be happy i if it furniſhes 
your readers with Variety. 
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He been 33 by a young fe- 


male correſpondent, for my ſilence on 
the ſubject of Love, I have for ſome time paſt 


been employed in collecting materials to 


oblige her, from obſervations in the circle of 
my acquaintance; but at length a friend aſ- 


ſured me, that I might as well attempt to, de- 
ſcribe a Griffin, or a Unicorn; © for Love,” 
ſays he, like theſe monſters, is a thing which 


may poſſibly have exiſted in former times, 


« but zow mankind are wiſer than to believe 
c any thing of the matter.” I ſhall conſider 
this as the opinion only of an old man who 
has forgot what he felt himſelf when he was 
young ; and proceed to give a very ſingular 


inſtance of affection betwixt two Lovers 


wha never ſaw each other, 
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Ta1s curious fact I have extracted from a 
manuſcript in a dialect of the Perſian lan- 


guage, and ſhall give ĩt to my readers, partly 


as a tranſlation, and partly as an ablirucy 
from a a more. nn narrative. | 217 


* 
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"THE HISTORY or 


EI AND SERINDA.. 


« IT was on the banks of the ſonorous 
« river Tſampu, - whoſe thundering eataracts 
t refreſh. the burning ſoil, and fometimes 


« ſhake the mighty mountains which divide 


4 Thibet from the empire of Mogul; there 


« lived a wealthy and revered Lama, whoſe 


<« lands were tributary to the Sur REMS 
© LAMA, or -SACERDOTAL EMPEROR, who 


„ poverns all the land from China to the 


i pathleſs deſert of Cobi: but although his 


&« flocks and herds were ſcattered over an 


hundred hills, and the number of his ſlaves 
c exceeded the breathings of man's life, yet 
«© was he chiefly known throughout all the 


<< Eait, as the father of Serinda. It was the 


«© beauty, the virtue, the accompliſhments of 
„ Serinda; which gave him all his fame, 
and all his happineſs; for Lama Zarin 
« conſidered the advantages which birth and 
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e wealth: and power conferred; 4 trifing 
<< wheni cofbpatedi to that of being father to 
<«' Serinda; All the anxiety he ever felt, pro- 
& eeeded from the thoughts relating to 
60 her welfare, when: be could no longer 
guard the innocence of her, whom he ex- 

Qed ſoon to quit for ever.” A dreadfu] 
* which Had long ſeized him at à Rated 
hour each day; he found was gaining bn him, 
and threatened, in ſpite of all the arts of medi- 


eines, to put a ſpeedy period: to his exiſtence. 
On day after a fit, which attacked him with 


more violence than uſual, he ſent for the fair 
Serinda, and gently beckoning her to approach 
his couch; he addreſſed her in theſe words: 
<< Daughter of my hopes and fears! Heaven 
c grant that thou mayeſt ſmile for ever ! Yet 
< while my ſoul confeſſes its delight in gaz- 
4 ing on thee, attend to the foreboding me- | 

„ Jancholy dictates of a. dying father's 


4 ſpirit :- my Serinda, whoſe breath refreſhes 


like the roſe, and whoſe purity ſhould like 
cc the jeſſamĩne, diffuſe voluptuous fatisfaQi- 
tc on all around her, diſturbs the peace of her 
& dejected father, embittering all the com- 
< forts of his life, and n his approach 
et to death more terrible.“ At theſe words, 
Serinda, unconſcious of offence, and doubting 
what 
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what ſhe heard, fell on her knees, and urged 
her father to explain his meaning; while he, 
gently raiſing her, proceeded thus, “the 
« Angel of Death, who admoniſhes and 
« warns the faithful in the hour of ſickneſs, 
ce *ere he ſtrikes the fatal blow, has ſummon - 
« ed me to join thy holy-mother, who died 
«© when ſhe gave birth to my Serinda; yet let 
& me not depart to the unknown and fearful 
+ Land of Death, and leave my daughter un- 
% protected; Oh my Serinda, ſpeak! Haſt 
5 thou ever ſeriouſly reflected on the danger, 
© to which thy orphan ſtate muſt ſoon be ſub- 
e jet; ſurrounded as thou then wilt be with 
ſuitor LAMAs, of various diſpoſitions and 
pretenſions; ſome with mercenary cunning, 
5+ wooeing thy poſſeſſions through thy perſon; 
others haughtily demanding both, and. 
{© threatening a helpleſs heireſs with their pow- 
„ erful love;“ he then reminded her that he 
had from time to time preſented her with por- 
traits of the ſeveral Princes or Lamas, who 
had ſolicited an union with his houſe, and 
which they had ſent according to the cuſtom 
of Thibet, where the ſexes can never ſee each 
other till they are married; he alſo repeated 
what he had already himſelf given her in 
writing, an epitome of their characters, their 
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good and evil qualities, their ages, their poſ- 
ſeſſions, and their rank in the Prieſthood. of 
the Lama, and concluded by ſaying, - tell 
„ me then, my Serinda, which of all theſe 
mighty Prinees can claim a preference in 
<< the ſoul of my beloved daughter? Serinda 
bluſhed and ſighed, but anſwered not LAMA 
Za: in. deſired that ſhe would withdraw to 
conſult the paper he had given her, to com- 
pare it with the ſeveral portraits, and deter- 
mine before his next day's fit returned, which 
might be moſt deſerving of her love. At the 
word Love, Seninda bluſhed again, but knew 
not why,—her father ſaw the crimſon on her 
cheek, but ſaid it was the timid Auſhing of a 
virgin's modeſty, and urged. ber to withdraw, 
and to be quick in her deeiſion; Serinda, 
with innocence replied, * my father knows 
<< that he is himſelf the only man 1 ever ſaw, 
„ and. I think the only being I can ever 
40 Jeu, at leaſt my love will ever de confined 
to thoſe objects which delight or benefit my 
„ father, whether they be man or "beaſts; | 
JL leve this favourite dog, which my father 
ſo frequently careſſes; I loud the favourite 
< horſe on which, my father, rode, till by 
a fall he put his maſter's life in danger, 
then I hated him; but when the tyger had 
2 1 ſeized 


« ſeized my father on the ground, and he was 


e delivered by his truſty ſlave, I loved Tarem- 
« pon; and ſince my father daily acknow- 
e ledges that he ſaved his life, I hve Tarem- 
& p ſtill.“ The father heard her artleſs 


confeſſion, and told her that Tarempouwas no 


LAMA; © but,” ſaid ſhe, © which of all 
„ thoſe Lamas who now demand my love, 
has made an intereſt in my heart by ſervices 
to my father, like the ſlave Tarempou ? 
« And yet I have not ſeen his perſon or his 
% picture, nor know I whether he be old 
« or young; but he has ſaved my father's 
« life, and is a favourite of my father, there- 
fore it is my duty ſure to love, and I will 
ce love Tarempou,” The old Lama ſmiling, 

gently rebuked his daughter for the freedom 
of her expreſſion, and deſired her to withdraw, 
after he had explained to her that love was im- 


pious according to the laws of Th;bet, betwixt 


any of the race of LAMAS and their flaves ; 
Serinda left her father, and as ſhe ftroked his 


favourite dog which lay at the door of his 


apartment, a tear trembled in her eye, leſt ſhe 
might be guilty of impiety. - 


AND now the ſlave Tarempou, who for his 


ſervices had been advanced from Chief of the 
Shepherds, to be Chief of the Houſhold, 
G 2 had 
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Had an lic of kia aer and obſerving 
him unuſually dejected, e e that he had 


Himſelf acquired ſome knowledge in medicine, 


and humbly begged permiſſion to try his {kill 


where every other attempt had proved unſuc- 


ceſsful. The LAMA heard his propoſal with a 
mixture of pleaſure and contempt; or, as "is 
expreſſed in the original, © his eyes flaſhed joy, 
<< his brow looked forgiveneſs, but contempt 
< and incredulity ſmiled upon his lips, while 
«« his tongue anſwered the faithful Tarempon, 


- 46 in gratitude and doubt.” The ſlave re- 


pled, ** may LAMA Zarin live for ever! 
«< ͤboaſt no ſecret antidote, no myſtic 


<4 charm to work a ſudden miracle; but 
«6 have been taught in Europe the gradual 


<< effects of alterative medicines; *tis from 
6. theſe alone that I expect to gain in time by 
£6 perſeverance, a compleat victory over the 
4 diſeaſe; and if in ſeven days time the 
4 ſmalleſt change encourage me to perſevere, 
c Iwill then 228 y look forward, and either 
46 die or conquer.” Ihe Prince aſſented; and 
from that day became the patient of a 
pou, whoſe ſituation both as Chief in the 
bouſe, and as Pbyſician, gave him a right to 


be at all 1 times in the LANA. s preſence, ſave 
when, 


Ps 


—— 
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when Serinda paid hers daily viſitto her father, 


and then he had notice to withdraw. © 

Tux firſt week had not elapſed before the: 
Lana was convinced that his diſeaſe gave 
way to the medicines of his favourite: the 
fits returned indeed, but every day they at- 
tacked him with leſs violence, and were of 
ſhorter duration. In proportion as Tarempom 
became leſs neceſſary as a phyſician; his come. 
pany became more deſirable as a friend; he 
poſſeſſed a lively imagination, and had im- 


proved his natural good underſtanding by 


travel in diſtant countries: thus his conver- 
ſation often turned on ſubjects which were 
quite. new to the delighted Lama ; they 
talked of- laws, religion, and cuſtoms of fo- 
reign kingdoms, comparing them with, thoſe 
of Thibet; and by degrees the flave became 
the friend, and almoſt, equal of his maſter : 

amongſt other topics of diſcourſe, the LAMA 
would often tell of the virtues and: endow= 
ments of his beloved daughter, while. Tarems | 
pou liſtened with delight, and felt an intereſt l 
in the ſubject which he was. at a loſs himſelf 
to comprehend. On. the other, hand, in the 
converſations of the Lama with Serinda, he | 
could talk of nothing but the kill and wiſdom 
of Tarempou, wonderin Z at ſuch! various Know- 
ledge i in ſo young a man, © : 


G2 Ir 
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Ix happened one day when he had been 
repeating to his daughter, the account 7a. 
rempou gave of European manners, that 
Serinda bluſhed and ſighed; her father aſked - 
the cauſe, when ſhe ingenuouſly - confeſſed, 
that he had ſo often mentioned this young 
flave, that ſhe could think of nothing elſe 
Sy day or night; and that in her dreams 
the ſaw him, and thought he was a LAMA 
worthy of her love; then turning to her 
father with artleſs innocence, ſhe faid, 
% Oh Lama, tell me! can my ſſecp be 
impious? Her father ſaw her with emo- 
tion, and told her ſhe muſt think of him no 
more. I will endeavour to obey,” the 
yy, < but I ſhall dream, and ſleep will 
rmpronſly reſtore my baniſhed waking 
pit - The Lama- dreading the. 
flame he had himſelf kindled in his daughter's 
boſom, endeavoured to cheek her riſing paſ- 
fion, and refolved, thenceforth, never again to 
tell her of the flave Tarempu ; but now it 
was too late, love of the pureſt kind had 
taken full poſſeſſion of the virgin's heart, and 
while ſhe ſtruggled to obey her father, the 
Fierce contention betwixt this unknown 
gueſt, and the dread of being improus, prey'd 
upon her health, till feveriſh days and fleep- 
| | a les 
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5 leſs nights. at length e her ute to 

g danger. | 

t Ir was impo@ble' for Lama Zarin to con- 

. ceal from Tarumpom (whom we will now no 

| Jonger call his flave, but his faithful friend) 

s the ſickneſs of Serinda; and while he con- 

feſſed his alarm for his fair daughter's ſafety, 

; he plainly faw that he had too often deſcribed _ 

$3 that daughter to his favourite: he ſaw what 

it was impoſſible for Tarempou to conceal, that 

| he had been the fatal cauſe of mutual paſſion 

| to two. lovers who had never ſeen, and but 
for him could never have heard of each 

f others, amiable qualities Thus ſituated, 


(even if the laws of Thibet-had permitted the 
viſit of -a male phyſic ian) prudence would 
have forbid: his employing the only ſkill in 
which he now had confidence; but Serinda, 
whoſe diſeaſe was occaſionally attended with 
delirium, would only call upon the name of 
Tarempou, of ten repeating, © he ſaved my 
„ father, and-it is he alone ean ſave the lin- 
gering Serinda. 
OvVRRCOME by the ;ndreacies: df his love- 
ſick daughter, the afflicted father, in an 
agony of grief, eurſed the cruel laws of bi- 
bet, and told her, ſhe ſhould fee Tarem- 
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knowing that what a Lama Penig muſt 
ever be performed, the words became a bal- 
ſam to the wounds of love: but the Lama 
nad not fixed the time when his ſacred pro- 
| miſe ſhould be fulfilled ; nor would he, till 
he had withdrawn and weighed the conſe- 
quence of what had fallen from his lips. 

The oftener he revolved the ſubject in his 
thoughts, the leſs appeared the difficulties; 
and having by his converſations with Tarem- 
ou,” raiſed his mind above the Daviſh preju- 
dices and cuſtoms: of his country; he at 
length refolved to overcome all ſeruples, and 
to give his beloved daughter to the only man 
whom be thought worthy of her. 

Ful of the idea of their future W 
as determined to obtain all that remained ne- 
ceſſary for its completion, Which was, the 
ſanction of that higher power to which all 
the Lamas of Thibet are ſubject: he inſtant- 
ly diſpatched meſſengers to the GREAT La- 
MA, who refides at Tonker, with whom his 
influence was ſo great, that he had no doubt 
he ſhould obtain whatever he might aſk, al- 
though unprecedented in the laws of Thilet; 
Jaws which forbid the holy race of Lamas to 
intermarry with any but of their own Sacred 
Order. And now unable to ſuppreſs the joy 

i ; he 


— 
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he felt in communicating to the lovers, that 
plan of future bliſs which he had formed, he 
raiſed Tarempou to a pitch of hope which 
neither his love nor his ambition had ever 
dared to cheriſh ; and to Serinda he promiſed 
that the ſight of her phyſician and her lover, 
ſhould only be deferged one week, or till the 
meſſenger returned from the GREAT LAMA 
at Toner. | 

FROM this day the phyſician was no longer 
neceſſary; but the week appeared a tedious 
age ta the expecting love of young Tarempou, 
and his Fi bride nnn | | 
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IAM willing to ſuppoſe that ſome of my ten- 

.» der:hearted: Readers may have ſympathized 

with the Lovers, who have been left to en- 

ure a week's expectation and ſuſ pence, and 
13 hall now ' prageed with the Narrative. 


THE HISTORY OF 
TAREMPOU AND SERINDA, 


CONTINUED. 
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HE ſeven days at length elapſed, 

1 when the meſſenger returned from 
Tonker, with the following anſwer : ©* The 
* moſt ſacred Sultan, the mighty SOVEREIGN 
„ Lama, who enjoyeth life for ever, and at 
* whoſe nod a thouſand Princes periſh or revive, 
46. fendeth'to Lama Zarin, greeting. Report 
bas long made knows at Tonter, the beauty of 
88 Serinda, 
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„ Serinda, and by thy" meſſenger we learn, the 
0 matchleſs excellence-of thy flave Tarempou. In 


anſiurr, therefore, to thy requeſt, that theſe may 


©« ze united, mark'the purpoſe of our Sovereign 


„Mill, which, not to obe is death, throughout 


the realms of Thibet. The lovers ſhall not fee 
each other, till they both ftand before the ſacred 
4 footſteps of our Throne ar Tonker, that we our- 
© ſelves in perſons, may witneſs on.” emotion 
« of their amorous' fouls.”* 
Tais anſwer, far from removing the for - 
-pence, created one a thouſand times more ter- 
rible. The Lama Zarin, thought it por- 
tended ruin to himſelf and family; he now re- 
flected on the raſh ſteps he had taken, and 
feared his ſanguine hopes had been deceived 
by frequent converfations with a ſtranger, 
who had taught him to think Jightly ef 
the laws and cuſtoms of Tibet, for which he 


* 


now recollected with horror, the GreaT 


LAMA's bigotry and zeal; he knew he muſt 
obey the ſummons, and trembled at his ſitua- 


tion. 7 arempou Was: too much enamoured to 


think of any danger which promiſed him 
a ſight of his beloved miſtreſs ; and all the fear 


he felt, was, leſt the beauty of Serinda ſhould 


tempt the SREME Lana, to ſeize her for 


Fineen⸗ But be, in wWhoſe Jove-lick: heart, 
5 5 6 dwelt 
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„ dwelt pureſt Innocence, a fountain from 
whence ſprang Hope, which branching in 
: £5. 4 thouſand channels, diffuſed itſelf over all 
her ſoul, and gleamed in her countenance, 
half feen and half concealed, like the mean- 
« gering veins that ſweetly ouerſpread her 
« ſwelling boſom ;”” revered the Lama for his 
decree, and thought it proceeded from his de- 
fire of being witneſs to the mutual happinefs 
of virtuous love: with theſe ſentiments ſte 
felt only joy at their departure, which took 
place that very day with all * n re- 
tinue of Eaſtern ſplendounr. 
HERE in the original follows a very long 
1 er of theic journey, deſcribing the number 
of their attendants, with the camels and ele- 
phants employed on the occaſion; it relates 
that the LAMA would ſometimes travel i in the 
ſumptuous palanquin of his daughter, and 
ſometimes rode on the ſame elephant with 
Tarempou, dividing his time betwixt the con- 
verſation of each, but unable to ſuppreſs his 
apprehenſions or diſſipate the fears of his fore- 
boding mind. To compreſs the ſtory within 
the limits of this paper, I ſhall immediately 
proceed to the Tribunal which was held 
in the great HALL OF SILENCE, and 
leaye the reader to imagine the magnificence, 
which 
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1 there is not now room to 4 
at large. At the upper end of the ſuperb 
apartment, ſat on a throne of maſſy gold, the 
SUPREME LAMA; before him at ſome diſ- 
tance were two altars ſmoaking with fragrant 
| incenſe, and around him knelt an hundred 
Lamas, in ſilent adoration (for in Thibet 
all men pay divine honours to the SUPREME 
LAMA, who is ſuppoſed to live for eves, 
the ſame ſpirit paſſing from father to ſon) to 
this ſolemn Tribunal, Lama Zarin was in- 
troduced by Mutes, from an apartment 
directly oppoſite to the Throne, and knelt in 
awful ſilence betwixt the ſmoaking altars 
at the ſame time from two doors facing each 
other, were uſhered in Tarempou and Serinda, 
each covered by a thick veil, which was faſ⸗- 
tened to the ſummit of their, turbans, and 
touched the ground, and each accompanied by 
a Mute fell proſtrate before the Throne— 
a dreadful ſtillneſs now prevailed—all was 
mute as death=while doubt, ſuſpence, and 
horror, chilled the boſoms of the expecting 
Lovers in this fearful interval of ſilence, the 
throbbing of Serinda's heart, became diſtinctly 
audible, , and pierced. the ſoul of her Ta- 
rempou—the father heard it too; and a half- 
Imothered figh involuntarily ſtole from his 
©. boſory 
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*boſom, and reſounded through the echo- 
ing dome at length, the ſolemn deep toned 
voice of the GREAT LAMA, uttered theſe 
words: Attend |! and mark the will of Hin 
% who ſpeaks with the month of Heaven; 
e ariſe ! and hear! Know, that the proviiiſe. 
c of a Lama is ſacred as the words of 
% ALLA ; therefore are ye brought hither to 
% behold each other, and in this auguſt pre- 
'« ſence, by a ſolemn union, to receive the 
"<<: reward of love, which a fond father's praiſe 
ee has kindled in your ſouls, and which 
ce he having promiſed, muſt be ' fulfilled. 
„% Prepare to remove the veils. Let LAMA 
4 Zarin join your hands, and then embrace 
„each other; but on your lives, utter not a 
% word; for know, that in the Hall of 
s Silence, tis death for any tongue to ſound, 
*«« but that which | "NE dhe rr "of 

* Heaven,” 

"He ceaſed, — and his words likialehigttom 
the lofty roof, gradually died upon the ear till 
the ſame dreadful ſtilineſs again prevailed. 
through all the building z—and now, at A 
fignal given,—the Mutes removed the veils 
at the ſame moment, and diſcovered the 
beauteous perſons' of 2. Farbmpou and Serinda. 
What language can deſcribe the matchlefs 
grace 
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grace of each, far leſs convey an adequate 
idea of that expreſſion, with which each be- 
held the other in agonies of joy, ſuſpence and 
rapture; but they gazed in ſilence, till by 


another ſignal from the throne, the father 


joined their hands, and then 7. arempou, as 
commanded, embraced his lovely bride; 
white ſhe, unable to ſupport this trying mo- 
ment, fainted in his arms z—and now, Ta- 
rempou, regardleſs of the prohibition, ex- 
claimed, help! my Serinda dies.” Inſtant - 
1y the voice from the throne returned this me- 
lancholy ſound: Tarempou, dies ; + ” imme= 
diately two mutes approached with the fatal 

bow-ſtring, and ſeizing Tarempou, fixed an 

inſtrument” of ſilence on his lips ;—while 
other Mutes hurried away Serinda, inſenſible 

to the danger of her loyer; but the father, un- 

able to reſtrain the anguifh of his ſoul, cried 

out with bitterneſs, If to ſpeak, be death, 

< let me die alſo; but firſt, I willexecrate 

<« the ſavage cuſtom, and curſe the laws 

< that doom the innocent.” He would have 

proceeded, but other Mutes ſurroun him, 

and ſtopped his ſpeech, as they had done Ta- 

rempou's. Then the SurRRME Lama again 

addreſſed them in. theſe words: Know, 

6% « preſumptuous and devoted wretches, that 

* before 
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before ye brake that b law which en- 
« joins filence in this ſacred. preſence, ye 
„were already doomed to death. Thou, 
« LaMa Zarin, for daring to degrade the 
* Holy Prieſthood of Lamas by marrying 
5 thy daughter to a ſlave; and thou, Tarem- 
_ * pou, for preſuming to ally thyſelf with one 
* of that Sacred Race; ; the promiſe which 
4e this fooliſh Lama made, was literally 
« fulfilled, theſe daring rebels againſt the 
* laws of 7. hibet, have ſeen, and been united 
2 10 each other; ; and the embrace which 
% was permitted, was doomed to be the laſt; 
« Now, therefore, Mutes perform your oe 
* fice on Tarempou firſt,” They according- 
1y bound the victim, who was already 
gagged, to one of the altars, and were fixing 
the cord about his neck, when they deſiſted 
Le A Tudden, 308 proſtrating t e be- 
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ſance, which is paid only to the heir of the 
ſacred throne of Toner. A general conſter- 
nation ſeized all preſent; and the SUPREME 
LAMA deſcending from his throne, ap- 
proached Tarempou; on whoſe left ſhoulder, 
Which had been uncovered by the execu- 
tioners, he. now perceived the myſtic charac- 
ters, with which the facred family of Thibet © 
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are always diſtinguiſhed at their birth. He 
ſaw the well known mark, the voice of na- 
ture confirmed this ' teſtimony of his ſight, 
and falling on the neck of Tarempou, he ex- 
claimed, „It is my fon! my long loſt ſon! 
« quickly reſtore: his voice, henceforth this 
te place ſhall be no longer called the Hall.of 
* Silence, but of Foy; for in this place, we 
« will to-morrow. celebrate the W of 
&« Tarempote and Serinda,”” | 
Tus Hiſtory then explains this fadden 
event, by relating that ſome Jeſuit Miſſio- 
naries, who had gained acceſs to the capital 
of Thibet, in their zeal for religion, had 
ſtolen the heir of the throne, then an infant, 
hoping to make uſe of him in the converſion 
of theſe people; but in their retreat through 
the great deſart of Cobi, they had been at- 
tacked by a banditti, who killed the Jeſuits, 
and ſold the young Lama for a flave ; he had, 
ſerved in the Ottoman army; he had been 
taken by the Knights of Malta; after- 
wards. became ſervant to a French officer 
with whom he travelled through all Europe, 
and at length accompanied him to. India 
here in an engagement with the Mabrattas, 
he had been again taken priſoner, and ſold as 
a a flave to ſome overchdatts of Thibet; by this 
means 
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means he came into the ſervice of Lama 
Zarin, without knowing any thing of his 
origin, or the meaning of thoſe characters 
which he bore on his left ſhoulder, and 
which had effected this wonderful diſeovery. 
Ta Hiſtory concludes with faying, that 
Turempon was wedded to the fair Serinda ; and 
that their happineſs was unexampled.: that 
the leſſons he had been taught in the ſchool of 
adverſity, and the obſervations he had made 
in the various countries he had ſeen, prepared 
him to aboliſh the many fooliſh and impious 
cuſtoms of Tibet; and he cauſed to be 
written over the Throne of the Gu Haus, 
this Inſcription. 


% Maxx the Cries of Diſtreſs, and 
give Relief.— Receive the Bleſſings 
ct of the grateful, and rejoice in them. 
« —Hearken to the Words of Age, 
4 Experience and Goodneſs, and obey: 
« them.—Stifle not the feelings of 
« Humanity, but encourage virtuous 
« Love; for the ſtill ſmall Voice of 
* Innocence and Nature, is in every 


« Country the true Voice of Heaven.” 
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T* aabzea I have choſen for this dye 
eſſay, is of ſo ſacred a natute, that I 


fee] an awful tremor at my own preſumption 


while I write, and am at a loſs to deſeribe 


the reverence with which I think upon it. 


I have the authority of my great predeceſſor 


the SPECTATOR, for occaſionally - blending 


with trivial topics, Eſſays on the moſt ex- 
alted ſubjects; and am led to the choice 1 


have now made, by a peruſal of No. 531, in 


that matchleſs Collection: it is there obſerv= 
ed and confirmed by the opinion of Mr. 


Locke, that we form our ideas of the Su- | 


PREME BEING, by taking whatever we deem 


excellent in our own nature, and adding to 


it the idea of Infinity. Thus we know that 


* we exiſt in place and time. The Divine 


« Being 


„ Being hills all ſpace, =" inhabits N 
e are poſſeſſed of a liqle power and a 
6 little knowledge. The Divine Being is Al. 
& mighty and Omniſcient; in ſhort, by adding 
&« infinity to any kind of perfection we en- 
joy, and by joining all theſe different 
& kinds of perfections in One BRING, we 
% form our idea of the Great Sovertign of 
6 Nature,” But he does not reflect, that of 
infinity we have no idea. We often uſe words 
without meaning, and this is the caſe. with 
almoſt every attribute we have annexed to tlie 

Deity : for example, Eternal and Omnip:tent 
can only mean of long duration and very 
powerful ; no man thinks of Eternity but by 
the help of adding certain periods of Tims toge- 
ther, without conſidering that Time can never 
be the meaſure of Eternity: for if we multiply 
a million of years, by a million of years, ten 
thouſand times together, we ſhall be as wide 
of any comparative knowledge of Eternity, as 
if we had reſted at the firſt unit, Since 
millions of years deducted from Eternity, 
cannot make it ſhorter by a ſingle: fecond; 
indeed, to talk of ' ſuch a deduction, is an 
abſurdity and contradiction in language, like 
that we uſe in ſaying, for ever and ever, as 
if Eternity could be doubled; Therefore, of 
Wen the 
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the divine attribute Eterkalt we bave really 
no other idea, but that of a long duration of 


exiſtence ; the period of which, is to us un- 


intelligible and incomprehenſible, 
In like manner, Omnipotence cannot be 


conceived by man, but under certain limit- 


ations and reſtrictions; we know that two 
and two make four, and cannot allow 


that any degree of power, with which we 


are at preſent acquainted, could make it 
otherwiſe: yet a man would be deemed im- 
pious, who ſhould deny this power in Omni- 
potence, although the acknowledgement of it, 


is contradictory to common ſenſe. 


In the ſame imperfet manner do we ſpeak 
of all the other attributes. We talk of per- 
fe Juſtice and perfect Mercy, without con- 
ſidering that they cannot exiſt together; for 
Mercy can never be exerciſed, but at the ex- 
pence of rigid Ju/tice, How oppoſite to the 
true meaning of words are indignation, anger, 
and diſpleaſure, when applied to a Being un- 
changeably, and ſupremely perfect in love, 


in goodneſs, and in happineſs ; it appears to me 


therefore, that we are guilty of folly, if not of 
impiety, in affixing attributes to that BEING, 
whoſe nature and properties are not to be 
comprehended by human reaſon; and indeed, 

rip < "- 
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the conſequence of forming a judgment, on 
ſo myſterious a ſubject, has been, that men 
have not only attributed to Gop, their own 
excellencies and virtues, but even their 
paſſions, vices, and irregularities. The 
Savage ſees in the Being which he worſbips, 
vengeance and terror, with all the hery paſſi- 
ons that agitate his own ungovernable ſoul, 
The Turk, whoſe greateſt mental enjoyment 
conſiſts in reſt, from thoughts and cares, 
conceives that the GREAT ALLA, is ſu- 
premely happy in everlaſting quiet. The 
Brachman, whoſe ſteady contemplation is 
ſometimes fixed for years on the ſame object, 
and who ſubdues and ſtifles all the finer feel- 
ings of | humanity, by habits of abſtruſeſt 
thought; ſuppoſes that the Deiry is abſorbed 
in contemplation of thoſe attributes, which 
are ſo far beyond the comprehenſion of the 
moſt enlightened human intelligence. | 
THe wiſeſt of the ancients have not heſi- 
tated to worſhip as Gods, every human paſſion, 
whether good or evil; and paid their adora- | 

tion to a God of Wii, a God of Love, a 
God of War, and fifty others of the like 
kind : nor did they ſtop here; for having 
endued their Gods with paſſions like them- 
ſelves, they gave them wives, and ſons, and 
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daughters, with all the relations which moſt 
intimately connect mortals to each other; 
deducing genealogies from antient records, 
in which they miſtook figurative expreſſions, 
and allegorical alluſions, for literal deſcrip- 
tions and matter of fadt. Such has been the 
abſurdity of all ages, when ſpeaking of what 
is ſo infinitely beyond all human ſcrutiny, 
The more a wiſe man conte plates the 
GREAT CREATOR of all things, the more is 
he conſcious of his. own inſignificance and 
inability, to think rationally on ſo. incompre+ 
henſible a ſubject. And here my readers will 
thank me, for tranſcribing a beautiful paſ- 
ſage from a living author, who ſpeaks thus 
reverently of the all- wiſe, and all- powerful 
Divinity: „ But of Ham, the great firff 
« Cauſe! The Principle of all Principles! 
„Of Him, from whom the whole Univerſe, 
and all that it contains, derive their prin- 
„ ciples; what ſhall we ſay, or how ſpeak 
<< with propriety . ? So weak, ſoi incompetent, 
are we, that we are loſt in the contem- 
plation of his nature, and hardly know 
< how. to diſcourſe of him with tolerable 
** ſenſe, or without abſurdity, and danger 
of impiety and profanation.“ 
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Tur Omnipreſence, or ubiquity: of the 
Deity, though involved in much difficulty, 
has been more happily illuſtrated, and is 
better underſtood, than any other attribute, 
We ſee in all the works of nature, ſomething 
that brings conviction of the influence which 
produces and ſuſtains. We ſee in plants, a 
power of vegetation which acts with unifor- 
' mity, althbugh we know not kow. In the 
animal world, whether we ſurvey the produc- 
tion, the growth, the motions, or that in- 
ſtinctive love of happineſs, by which every in- 
dividual ſeems actuated ; we are at a glance 
convinced, that there is ſomething more than 
matter operating in them. But when we 
reflect on man; when we feel that internal 


ſatisfaction or diſguſt at what appears good 4 


or evil in our natures; we cannot deny, that 
there is ſomething beſides ourſelves, con- 
demning or applauding all our thoughts and 
actions. In ſhort, which ever way we turn 
our eyes, we ſee an influence beyond our 
comprehenſion, and perceive effects, altho' 
the cauſe remains inviſible; yet knowing 
that there can be no effect without a caule, 
it muſt be G OD3 1 who 
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— Chang'd thro' all, and yet in all the ſame, 
Great in the earth, as in the ætherial frame; | 
£6 Warm in the ſun, refreſhes in the breeze, 

« Glows in the ſtars, and bloſſoms in the trees 3 
« Lives thro' all life, extends thro? all extent, 
% Spreads undivided, operates unſpent; 

* Breathes in our ſoul, informs our mortal 9 
4 As full, as perfect, in a I as heart." 


LEr us not then attennt to deſcribe what 
we cannot comprehend, or give names, and 
attributes, and qualities of our own, which 
degrade the GREAT CREATOR; let us al- 
ways ſpeak and even think with the utmoſt 
reverence, of a Name, which among the 


Gentoo Indians, is never mentioned but in a 


whiſper ; for none of the moſt holy amongft 
the prieſts, would preſume to pronounce 
aloud, the myſtic name of the MosT Hicn- 


_ EST; while we who boaſt a more genuine 


religion, profane it in the ſtreets on the moſt 
trivial occaſions; rather let us with gratitude 
acknowledge all his benefits, without pre- 
ſuming to limit his influence or favour to any 
particular ſect, or opinion We are told 


H „ 
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in a book of the higheſt antiquity, that 
. « to do juſtice, to love mercy, and to walk 
«© humbly before Gop, are the things moſt 
* 8 in his 
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T has been the cant of all writers, and 

particularly of your predeceſſors, to de- 

claim againſt Diſſipation, but few have de- 

fined in what it conſiſts; indeed the defini- 

tion might prove dangerous to themſelves; 

for I have ſometimes conſidered even writing 
itſelf to be one ſpecies of it; at leaſt, | have 

often ſat me down to write letters, becauſe a Sag 

rainy day has confined me to the houſe, when 

I have neither had a new book to read, nor a 

— new acquaintance to talk with; that, Sir, is 
the caſe at this preſent moment, I have 
literally “nothing to do, and can't ſleep.“ 


3 Therefore, having been revolving the ſubje& 
| of Diſſipation in my mind, I will unburthen 
my thoughts to you, and you may empty 

them out into the world, either muddy as 1 
ſend 


* 
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ſend tas, or ſtrain them through your ſieve 

as if *they had * the Academy de Ia 
| Cruſca. 

WIA a jumble abcontradiions; is man, 
this mighty lord of the creation ! -the more I 
conſider his nature, the more I am inclined to 
belieye you to be right, in ſaying that his love 
of Variety diſtinguiſhes him more than any 
other quality from his brutal fellow ani- 
mals; for no man living can exiſt with per- 
fe ſameneſs of objects, or purſuits. The 
Horſe enjoys life ſeemingly without diſcon- 
tent, if he be regularly fed, and cleaned, and 
| watered; and will remain whole days and 
weeks in the ſame ſtall, without a ſtruggle to 

get looſe, if you ſupply him with his neceſ- 
: ſary food ; for though he may diſplay his 
courage in the battle, his ardour in the 
chaſe, and even emulation in the courſe, and 
- ſeems to ſhare his rider's energy in all his 
danger, or bis ſports ; yet he would never un- 
ſolicited, neglect the crib and ſtable to join 
the ſcene of action. The ſame may be ob- 
ſerved of all the animals whoſe ſervices be- 
long to man ; nor do the more ſavage beaſts 
of prey appear inclined to leave their dreary 
homes, but when impelled by nature to ſa- 
| _ 
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tisfy the calls of hunger, or more powerful 
ſtimulants to action. But Man, whoſe 
boaſted Reaſon ſeems to fit him for a ſtate of 
reſt and quiet contemplation, is for ever 
anxious to diſpel that faculty by which 111 
claims ſuperior rank in the creation. F 

TRE fhi ghteſt conſideration of our acquaint- | 
ance, and view of their purſuits, will amply 


elucidate my obſervation; but this remark 


does not extend to thoſe whe have no thought to 


_ diſſipate : thus, although Ariſtotle has de- 


fined man to be an animal which walks 
6 erect upon two legs, and has no feathers ;*” 
yet that is not the definition of x Rationatk 
Being: there are thouſands of human beings 
in the world which are but one degree above 
mere brutes; and ſome which ought not to be 
compared-with the Horſe i in point of under- 


ſtanding. Men who riſe at a certain hour: 


each day, are worked a certain time like 


cattle, or work. themſelves,. (*tis the ſame: 


thing) and having been fed, and reſted, at 
certain intervals, are ſummoned: to a frefhi 
day's labour without Variety of thought, on 
occupation: nor do I mean to condemn them 
as leſs uſeful beings, but they ſhould not be 
confounded with the more enlightened of 
their fellow. creatures; with thoſe, whoſe 
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minds have been ealacend: by, education, and 
improyed by travel and ſtudy ; who, are not 
compelled to earn their daily bread with toil 
and. ſorrow, but, who employ cheir reaſoning 
kde ſometimes. in, collecting thought, 
but oftener, in its Diffipation, while they 
condemn, i in others, baba. which they, diſ- 
like themſelves. | 

Six Rozerr, RACKETT, who, began his. 


education at Eaton, and finiſhed it at Oxford, 

condemns his lady's diſſpatian. Her lady- 
ſhip, whoſe. manners were poliſhed at the 
moſt, expenſive. boar ding- ſchool near. town, 
divides her winter amidſt the ſweet Variety of 
operas, maſquerades, routs, drums, and 
faſhionable parties; ſhe is a. woman of too 
| much good ſenſe to enjoy this conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion of; what; others call. amuſement, for 
any real pleaſures they afford; for without 
novelty, they looſe their charms to pleaſe; 
but what can ſhe do elſe?. ſhe hates reflec- 
tion, though it is ſree from guilt. Sir Ro- 
bert, on the other hand, drags on his time 
betwixt a ſaunter in Hyde- Park, a game at 
tennis, or the converſation of the grooms at 
Tatterſall's; dines at a tavern, and hating 
cards, returns to his own houſe half drunk 
about the time her lad vn prepares to ſally 

K forth; 
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forth ; while ſhe lips out another way, to a- 
void the ill- timed meeting. When ſoberly, 
he aſks himſelf the cauſe of this ſtrange 
waſte of Nie; he confeſſes he has no enjoy- 
ment in it; but that like Lady Rackett, he 
muſt do ſomeching to fill up his time. In the 
country, her ladyſhip breeds poultry, and 
ſaunters in the grounds without delight, or 
thrums her harpſichord without an ear, becauſe 
ſhe muſt do ſomething till the time comes 
for her return to London, While the Baro- 
net is planting without improvement, or 
hunting without glee; not becauſe he is a 
man of taſte, or a keen ſportſman, but be- 
_ cauſe any thing is better than ſaying i in the 
houſe and-muzzing with his wife. 1 have ſe- 
lected this couple as an apt example, be- 
cauſe they are both perſons of good under- 
ſtandings, improved by liberal education; 
they were both poſſeſſed of ample fortune, 
and came together from mutual attachment; ; 
but baving no children living, and having in 

ten years time exhauſted all their ſtock of 
eonverſation, and with it almoſt all affection, 
they never meet but to lament the emptineſs 
of life, and to reproach each other for the ſyſ- 
tem of diſſipation which each adopts to baniſh 
painful thoughts. : 
H 4. THar 
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Trar thought is painful; all wiſe men 
have lamented; and the wiſeſt has confeſſed, 
that he could * no real ſatisfaction in his 
prodigious ſhare of underſtanding. All men 
whoſe ſituation exempts them from mere ma- 
nual labour, are anxious to diſpel. the hor- 
rors of reflection; and the thoughts of the 
moft virtuous man, without ſome diffipation 
or amuſement, call it. relaxation, would ſoon 
become intolerable. Aſk this man why he 
| kiddles ? another why he travels? a third 
why he reads? they will all tell you, that 
they muſt do ſomething to paſs dull life 
away ; for no man is equal. to the dreadful 
taſk of drawing all his. enjoyment from the 
contemplation. of his intellectual powers, or 
to live a whole winter on his own thoughts, 
as a bear is ſaid fo do by ſucking its own 
paw. 

Tux general uſe of Narcotics in. every 
country, ſeems to point out that man. is not 
always equal to the pain of thought; and 
thoſe whom fate has not deſtined to reap the 
golden wheat with. the ſweat of their brows, 
muſt gather the gaudy poppy that grows 
mixed amongſt it. Almoſt one half. of hu- 


man life is dedicated to natural ſleep; and of 


the remaining half, there are few men of 
\prightly 
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fprightly genius, or intenſe thought, hd. 
have not occafionally ſacrificed ſome part to 
artificial 'inſenfibility, either by the uſe of 
ſtrong liquors, the fumes of tobacco, the ex- 
ceſs of food, or the more dangerous appli- 
cation of even opium itſelf, 

THERE isa ſpecies of Diff f pation, which 25 
it appears leſs groſs, ſo it is more faſhionable” 
at preſent : this is Mu/ick ; the bewitching in- 
fluence of ſweet ſounds, draws the attention” 


with irreſiſtible force; and though Lcan ſup- 


poſe that the theory of this Art may be a la- 
borious exereiſe to the intellectual faculty; 
yet mere practical mujick, ſo far from bur- 
thening the thoughts, ſeems to poſſeſs the 

power rather of draining and putifying them, 


while it effectually draws off reflection 


from every thing but itſelf It is not thus 
with painting or ſculpturs; for an able maſter 
will join in the converſation with perſons, 
whoſe features he is at the time endeavour-- 
ing to repreſent; but the muſician cannot 
fiddle and converſe ; even the ſimple act of 
whiſtling denotes, and requires a vacuity of- 
mind; and thus the clown is aptly de- 
ſeribed, “ whiſtling as he went. for want of: 
„„ thought.“ 
TuzsE, Sir, are my fentiments on Diff. 

gation, and I leave you to extract what 
| | BS ; 
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more! you may pleaſe; but if you are 
at a loſs, I would hint, that ſince, ſome fort 
of relaxation is neceſſary to man, that kind 
ſhould be preferred which appears leaſt likely 
to injure his fortune, or, his health; and I 
am of opinion, that hunting i is better than 
horſe-racing.; that. hemming a pocket hand- 
kerchief, or darning an apron, are better than 
gaming; and that muſick is better than 


getting drunk; but if you are as tired of 


reading as I am of writing, you'll agree, that 
of; all ſpecies of Diffipation, fleep, i is the beſt,, 
and fo wiſhing you a good night, 1 beg, you. 


will beliexe me, Sir, one of your 8 St, 
readers to kill ane 
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W HEN I tell you how much I have. 

been adored, how often my charms 

have been e HS in verſe, and my airs 
and graces have been ſung to muſic; in ſhort, 
when I introduce myſelf to you as a wit, A 
beauty, and a toaſt, I am ſure my favours 
will be bighly prized ; eſpecially, when you 
know that I have been flattered ſo long, that 


* 


; 


my head is not turned' by adulation, and my i 


experience has ripened all thoſe qualities, 
which raiſed me to the pinnacle of admiration; 3 
for I am not now what I once was, the hair- 
brained, „ giddy, unexperienced hoyden ; but 
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an accompliſhed virgin of the middle age, þ 
think it is ſomewhere about forty, , 
From the earlieſt of my remembrance; my 


favourite paſſion was the love of dreſs ; this 


J inherited from my mother, who once told: 
me that ſhe herſelf, furniſhed the SpECTA- 
TOR with ſome of his beſt hints on that im- 
portant article; as indeed, I myſelf, have 
done your predeceſſor, Mr. Fitzadam, in his- 
papers of the WorLD., I invented the treble 


ruffle and ruffle-cuff, and I was the firſt. 


woman in the kingdom, who introduced 


the pinking-iron : but if pon would judge 
both of my perſon and dreſs, you will find 


me repreſented the moſt elegant perſonage in 
that group of figures, painted by Boitard, 
and engraved by Patton, under the title of 
Taſte a la M:de, 174 of though I believe the 


date is wrong. It is therefore with ſome 


propriety that T may ſpeak. of faſhions; I, 


| who bave been an obſerver and a follower of 


them, through ſuch great variety of changes ; Y 


and it is in this neceſſary branch of a peri- 


odical paper, that I mean to offer you my 


. ſervice, But to ſhew you my capability of 


being a uſeful correſpondent, I ſhall proceed 
methodically, (for if I can ever deſerve the 
name of an old maid, it muſt be from my 


great 
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great love of method) and therefore, 1 ſhaw - 
begin with properly conſidering the wor& 
Faſhion itſelf, and how: it has been called at: 
different times. 

THERE have been almoſt as many words 
to fignify what is faſhionable, as there have 
been ſorts of ſtuffs to cover ladies perſons ;: 
but ſince to be faſhionable is all in all, ſo they 
have always added that very ſignificant word“ 
all, to every different name. I remember 


when it was all the tchle, to fee a lady 
choathed in: velvets and. brocades ; the da- 


maſks and water'd tabies were all 'the mode, 
and a filk ſo rich and thick, that it would*: 
ſtand alone, was all the go: ſome few years 
after, luteſtrings were invented, and then we- 
goddeſſes were dreſſed in clouds, for they 
were all the thing ; till on a ſudden it was 
all the rage to appear in chintz and dimity: 
theſe, with muſlins, tiffany, and gauze, 
were lately all the ton, and would continue 
to remain ſo ſtill, but for the enormous price 
and ſcarcity of ſilk, which I foreſee will) 
make filk gowns foon all the wear. © 
Ir the materials of which a drefs is made; 
can have undergone ſo many changes in ſo 
ſhort a time as I remember; conſider, Sir, 
how infinitely various muſt bare been the 
forms 
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forms in which thoſe-gowns were made, from 


the Sack to the Polonaiſe, and from the 


Negligee to the Chemiſe la Reine, wich all the 
varieties of full-dreſs, half-dreſs, and un- 


dreſs. gowns. I haye ſeen heads moulded into 
every ſhape that whim could invent, or the 


ingenuity of man could execute: the hair has 
berm taught to ſtand up, hang down, ſtick out, 


or twiſt about in every direction: at one time 
that it ſhould ſmell of muſk, was all. the 


taſte; then to flow free from greaſe, in eaſy 


ringlets, was all the mode; then to ſtand ſtiff 
and clotted with pomatum, was all the go; 
and then again combed ſmooth, was all the - 


rage. Lately, a gauze handkerchief by way 


E 


of cap, was all the ton; and then to wear 


is all the faſhion to wear hats and bonnets; 4 


P 


nothing at all, was all the thing; but now eit 


4 


and, this Jaſt faſhion does. the higheſt: eee 


tq the ſex, as. you will yourſelf confeſs, 


* 


when you know whence. this ile of head-. 
dreſs proceeded. The maſters of ceremony 


in certain public places of amuſement, had 


impertinently requeſted ladies not to ap- 
pear in HATS, as if they were judges of what 


8 | room, 


beſt became our ſex; and ſome preſumed to” 
exert their authority. fo far, as be refuſe ad- 
mittance to a bat or bonnet in a concert- 
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room, upon which the ladies ingeniauſly in- 
vented the hat cap, a ſort of a mule betwixt 

a hat and a cap, and which ſo puzzled theſe 
impertinent diQators, that at length they 1 
have ſubmitted to leave ladies heads to their. 
own diſcretion, and are ready to acknowledge 
them full dreſſed, although they Hould, come. 
naked and uncovered. | : 

* THERE: is one . peculiarity | in all fa- 
ſhions, which is whimſical and unac- 
en : and that is, the ſudden tran- 
ſition from one extreme to the other. There 
ſeems to be a fort of ſympathy betwixt the 
moſt diſtant parts of the human body. Tops 
and bottoms riſe and fall together ; and what 
is worn, jm one ſituation, may be equally be- 
coming in anather : thus I have known a 
gauze fig-leaf apron worn as a morning cap, 

and a diamond ſtay- kook converted i to a hair- 
pin ; but of all ſtrange changes, that, re=+ 
ſpecting cuſhions is the oddeſt; for in former 
times, when cane- backed chairs, and jointed 
ſtools, were uſed inſtead of ſophas, the cuſh- 
ion had an inferior "Ration, and | belped'r 
bear the weight of well-drefled women ; ' bi 

no it is exalted, and every y well dreſſed | wor 
man, carries, a Eulhion « on her bead. 5 avrt 

pe MAY perhaps hereafter. convince you, 
that my obſervations on dreſs, have not been 


a 


+7 confined 
- Ee | | 
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confined to my own ex only ; for amongſt 
my numerous admirers, the moſt faſhionably 
i} dreſſed, were always the moſt encouraged : 
955 | | I fpeak of beaux a few years back, for the 
54 inſipid fops of the preſent day, are ſuch ſenſe- 
| lefs-idiots,, I have given them up, fince they 
can prefer the ſmiles and gigling of ſixteen, 
to the more ſeaſoned and experienced beauties: 
of a middle-aged woman: You, I am ſure,, 
know better, and in this convition,.I remain. 


. 


a x T ' 54 2 5 ; 2 
Very truly, | 
| : az 143 * ie 
| = _ 4-OUTS,. 
. N | | %. 7 * 1 4 74 8% 1 : 
TABITHA HASBEEN; 
„ 141 2 hp F 


\ Terrt is a part of - Miſs TABTITTHAꝰs Jets + 
ter; which reminds me of an Occaſional 
Epilogue, ſpoken at a ane ne . 
nich * nne . | * | 


| Faſhion ! (whom all obey ad who: it 1 
3 Delight to ſhew- her freaks in the extremes). 
Faſhion! (dread arbitreſs of heads and tails,, 
Changing their ſhape, as great or ſmall prevails, 
From Heidleberg* s fly cap to Charlotte bonnet), 
"RAS; 18 ne right, E 15 it, | 


or 


„ 
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Of the truth contained in this laſt like! I am 
ſo well convinced, that I ſhall always ſtudy 


to be in the faſhion; and I think it would 


not be difficult to prove, that my papers 
actually ought to be ſo. As the ſyllogiſm is 
the moſt correct method of arguing, I will 
try to demonſtrate this fact, to thoſe who 
know any thing of logic; thus, Alteratian 
is the eſſence of Variety, and all Faſhion conſiſis 
in Alteration — ergo Variety muſt ever be it 
Faſhion. g. e. d. | 
Some will perhaps wiſh my intelligence; 
reſpecting theſe alterations, could be furniſh- 
ed by a younger cerreſpendent than. Miſs 
TABBY; but I conſider the communications 
of that venerable ſpinſter as highly valuable, 
for as faſhions come about again in a certain 
ſcries of years, -ſhe may be ſometimes able to 
fortell what will be worn next Spring or 
Autumn; and ſuch intelligence may be of 
the higheſt conſequence to thoſe who lay up. 
cloathes, inſtead of giving them to upper 
ſervants: indeed ſhe has ſhewn a glimpſe of 
this prophetic ſpirit in her letter, where ſhe- 
mentions the return of ſilks; and in her poſt- 
eript, which I ſuppreſſed on account of its 
length, ſhe compares many articles of female 


dreſs to former times; viz. the preſent great 


coat: 
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coat to the ancient Fo/eph, and the preſent 
high-crowned bonnet, to Mother Shipton's 
hat. She alſo talks of the hncient fartingale 
and petenlair, two. harſh-ſounding names for 
things, which ſhe ſays, once were all the 
crack © the firſt comes from the Low Dutch 
Vierdendeel, meaning the hind quarter; and 
the other, I know not from whence ; for ſhe 
does not ſay how they were diſplayed, or on 
what extremities they were uſed. 

I 8HALL conclude, with an aſſurance to 
my young female readers, that I will, neyer 
recommend as, really the thing, any but what 
is the pank of the mode, the tip-top of the, fa- 
ion, the pinnacle of bon ton, and the highe/t 

ile of taſte ; and thus, whatever Variety may 
produce, I doubt not, my. paper will be all 
the rage, the go, and the crack,” as the true 
means of m— * which is the 12 775 _ 
„% wear m in.” | 
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The. following Letter Was ſo covered with 
hair powder, and ſeemed to have been writ- 
ten in ſuch haſte, that I bad ſome * 
in making it out. 


My dear good old Gerau, 


1 AM deliebted with you, for promiſing 


to write about the faſhions; for. papa 


makes me read your paper to him, and I am 


vapoured to death with your long Allegros, 
or Allegories, as he calls them, though I 
thank you heartily for the pretty love ſtory: 
but pray, dear Sir, don't let that fuſty old 
maid bore us with her treble ruffles; [ hardly 
know what a ruffle was, for my mama cut all 
her's 
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her's up into robbins for me, when ] firſt 
came out in the world laſt winter; if you 
want to know what is worn, come to our rout 
next week, or call on me any morning, and 
III ſhew you my new hat ;—but now I think 
on't, you muſt come to-morrow, or you-can't 
ſee it with the orange ribbons, for I muſt put 
on the roſz fletrie ribbons, to ſuit my new barbe 
de huitre—1 ſhall never be dreſſed in time tho' 

Winn frizzes quicker than any body and [I 
doubt you won't be able to make out my let- 
ter, for I am writing upon my knee—and the 
German with a hard name, is waiting below 
with my new gown—ſo adieu, dear dear little 


 WEATHERCOCKY, and be ſure 1. write 
about faſhions. 242 


P. 8. An old ad for ne toad to 
quarrel with our beaux for liking ſixteen bet- 
ter than ſixty - but mind me, and don't mind 
her — for I ſhall be ſixteen next birth 1 


| 
P. S. Wien ſays he's going to powder, 
ſo I muſt leave off Aa I have TO things 
to ſay. | 


P. s. 4 Oh have you ſeen the new 
& thing-a-mies that Miſs What's-her name 
* brought from "es they. ſay there will. 

„ 
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* nothing elſe worn — my pen 10 ſo elogged 


« with powder, I can only ſay once more 
c adieu —and be ſure you do as I bid you 
c all the men do exact! 4 as I bid them.” 25 


I musT have bats very 16 not to 
obey commands conveyed to me in ſo pe- 
remptory and lively a manner, and therefore, 
reſolved to go and procure a pattern of 
her new gown, before I diſcovered, that 
in her haſte, (I ſuppoſe) my young correſ- 
pondent had forgot to add either a name 
or date to her letter ; I therefore ſat me down 
in earneſt to conſider how I might pleaſe her, 
little thinking that my Speculations on 
Faſhion, would prove ſo honourable to my fair 
country women, as I perceive they will. 

Here let me exult in the reflection, that I 
am born to celebrate an zra in Engliſh 
hiſtory, when modeſty is arrived at its higheſt 
pitch ; when the extreme delicacy both in our 
words and. dreſs, makes it. very difficult to 
ſpeak of former times without ſhocking the 
ears (if they have any) of fine Ladies and 
Gentlemen, All my predeceſſors were con- 
tinually lamenting the indecency of Ladies in 
their time; the Spęcrarox found full em- 
ployment in ane down their petticoats, or 

| 5 pulling ; 


pulling up their tuckers; and the author 
of the Wok Lp, ſpeaks of Laien & moulting 
6 their clothes, and ſhudders left they ſhould 
<« ſtrip and appear ſtark naked in the depth of 
% winter, making both ends meet,” - 
| PoexTs in former ages, celebrated parts 
of the human body, which muſt not now be 
named or hinted at ; but without going back 
to the deſcriptions in the ſong of Solomon, we 
can hardly read a Pope, a Prior, or a Dryden, 
without wondering at the bold indecencies of 
their language, and I would ſeriouſly recom- 
mend that in all future editions of thoſe 
authors, proper alterations be made, ſuch for 
| inſtance as this, : 


On her white end: a ſparkling croſs ſhe wore, 
Which Jews might kiſs, and Infidels adore. 


This paſſage is now hardly | tel ie 
unleſs the whiteneſs is ſuppoſed to allude to 
the gauze handkerchief, for it could never be 
ſuppoſed that Ladies diſplayed their breaſts; 
yet from the ſeveral epithets of heaving, 
panting, ſwelling, &c. which we every where 
meet with in our beſt Engliſh authors, we 

muſt either ſuppoſe that chend was no decency 

in thoſe times, or that the Poetic licence em- 


powered theſe bold gentry to examine what 
| they 
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they have ſo faithfully deſcribed. So late as 
the year 1770, when I was abroad, it was the 
faſhion in Germany, for women not only 
to diſplay their naked boſoms, but their 
gowns were ſo contrived, that both their 
ſhoulders and elbows were perfectly unco- 
vered; while in France, though women ſeem« 


ed to ſhew as much, it was impoſſible to 
ſee their ſkins, at leaſt to touch them; for 


they covered their face and neck with a coat 
of paint, ſo thick, that there could be no in- 
delicacy in any quanity of. their perſons which 
they might chooſe to expoſe to view : yet they 
contrived'to reſerve a particular ſpot of pure 
natural complexion for great favourites; this 
I diſcovered by the condeſcenſion of a charm- 
ing little Marquiſe, who when ſhe found me 
obſtinate in claiming a- ſalute 'a Anglais, 
at our parting, ſhe pointed with her fore 
finger to a place near the tip of her ear, ſay- 
ing, „ tenez mechant diable fi'il faut que 
“ vous me baiſez, touchez l;“ and IT have 
ſince thought that from hence ant come the 
phraſe of “ gaining a Lady's ear.“ * 

HisToRI1ANs tell-us that the original inbes 
bitants of Britain went naked; but tho* that 
was neceſſary to comply with the faſhion 
of thoſe 2 they covered the whole of 
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their body with paint of ſach a thickneſs as 

to keep the ſexes at a certain diſtance from 
each other's perſons; yet the whole ſhape 
and contour of the limbs muſt have been vi- 
ſibly expoſed; and though they endeavoured 


to conceal their earthly bodies, by various re- 


preſentations of the heavenly bodies painted 
on them; yet I think our preſent notions of 
decorum would have been greatly ſhocked; 
for however well the ſun and moon, and ſtars, 
might be executed on their bare fleſh, I am 
afraid they could never be half ſo elegant 
2 covering as a buſtle or a biſhop. 
Bur now let me call up the attention of thoſe 


common place moraliſts, who lament the dege- 


neracy of modern times, and the decreaſe of mo- 
deſty and virtue. So far from expoſing to the 


vulgar eye an elbow, a ſhoulder, or a boſom ; 


few lovers can boaſt of having ſeen their miſ- 
treſs diſplay a throat, an ear, or even a chin; 


the arms are covered with a length of ſleeve, 
unknown to the moſt prudiſh of our female 


anceſtors, and when a faſhionable morning 


cap is worn, the tip end of the noſe, and 
centre of the mouth, are all the features that 
are viſible ; and I have no doubt but that the 
delicacy of the ſex, will at length invent a 


covering even for * But why. ſhould I. 
ſuggeſt 


: . 
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ſuggeſt hints to my fair eountry women, whoſe 
faſhionable modeſty; has almoſt entirely'ſhut 
them out from our view; they have with won- 


derful art contrived to become almoſt inviſible, 


while they occupy more ſpace than ever, and 
evade our fight, tho? they are three times their 
natural fize. To explain chis to after-ages, 
I muſt acquaint them that Engliſh Ladies in 
the years 1786 and 87, effected this miraculous 
diſguiſe, not only by covering, but by adding 
ſuch forms and: ſhapes to the thing concealed, 
as tis impoſſible to believe could ever grow up- 
on a human body. Lately the Faculty were 
alarmed at the epidetnical ſwellings which ap- 
peared behind, till on examination they were 
found to proceed from the unnatural uſe of 
corks; a faſhion ſo whimſical and unpre- 
cedented, that Sir Aſton Leaver thought 
it right to preſerve a ſpecimen of theſe poſte- 
rior ornaments, in his valuable Muſeum, to 
ſhew poſterity the manner in which corks 
were fitted to-their grand-mothers. About 

the ſame time, moſt enormous protuberances ' 
ſeized all ranks of females in front, which at 
firſt it was feared proceeded: from ' cancerous 
affections; but on a cloſer examination 


of theſe formidable tumors, it was diſcovered, 


that there was often nothing in *em; but that 


» 


\ 
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by the help of Gacch. wire, and mhalthooe, 
Ladies could raiſe, their boſoms to their 
mouths (like cropper pigeons) without pain. 
This faſhion would furniſh a powerful argu- 
ment for the ſuperior diſcretron af modern 
Belles, if it were neceſſary; for who would 
heſitate to truſt any ſeoret to a Lady's boſom, 
where there is room to conceal a lap dog, or 
even a lover, if he could be made to fold and 
flip into himſelf likea Lady's ſliding fan? 
SOME ill- natured carpers have pretended to 
find fault with this ſort of boſom man-trap, 
and tell us, that thoſe hide moſt, who have 
really leaſt to ſhew ; if this be ſo, it is arrant 
ſwindling, obtaining oredit for charms on 
falſe pretences; or to ſay the leaſt of it, tis 
like the diſguiſes in French cookery, where a 
man who chuſes a diſh by its appearance, 
may find a qkinny breaſt of mutton, where he 
expected a delicious tongue and 'udderi' 
| AFA ovenings ago, as J paſſed through 
the Strand, in my way to tea with the faſhion- 
able Widow Jointure, I was beſet by ſome of 
thoſe miſerable objects who diſgrace the ſtreets ' 
of this metrapolis, and having ex tricated my- 
ſelf from a groupe almoſt as naked as the 
Goddeſſes on Mount Ida; I was engaged by 
| A train of thoughts: upon the contraſt in 
; pd 1 | our 
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our modeft women's dreſs, till T reached the 
houſe ; .but' when the fervant opened the par- 
lour door, I ſtarted 'back, ſuppoſing that by 
miſtake, he had ſhewn me into the Lady's 
dreſſing room, the company being all females, 


bluſhed, begged pardon, and would have re- 


tired, when the fair Widow dragged me 
in, and explained the whole myſtery ;>it-ſeems' 
ſhe and her friends were dreſſed in what they 


called Chemiſe la Reine, but ſuch is the 


extreme delicacy of Engliſh Ladies, that 
though *tis faſhionable to wear a ſhift like 
that of the Queen of France, yet in this 
country, it is worn over the gowns, and the 


Ladies all aſſured me, they had the uſual 
quantity of Engliſh linen underneath. Can 


any thing more ſtrongly evince the decency of 
the preſent times, that where faſhion makes 
it neceſſary to ſhew an under garment, it is 
done without the ſmalleſt violation of deco- 


rum, by this ingenious mode of malig a 


double ſhift? 

Taz only people who can complain of 
thisenvelopement of perſon, are Sculptors and 
Painters, who conſtder Le Nud, or repreſent- 


| ing naked figures, as the higheſt excellence 
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of theit prafeſſon; they can now 


ſhew 


their kill i works of imagination, ſuch 


as mermaids, ſyrens, ſphinxes, and the like 
monſtrous animals. I would adviſe: theſe 
Gentlemen to turn their attention to drapery, 
ſince they muſt: ſoon. find: full employment in 
our family pictures, to hide the nakedneſs of 
thoſe who; lived before the introduction of dry 
PWW 
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IME, contrary to the nature of every 

other poſſefion; is moſt neglected by 
I, who has moſt of it upon his hands. 
Whenever I feel myſelf inelined to be idle and 
thoughtleſs, my cuſtom is, to put on my hat 
and ſtroll throagh the ſtreets juſt as accident 
prompts me; for there, it is impoſſible to be 
either idle or thoughtleſs, becauſe the objects 
are in a continued wave of Variety; and the 
avoiding cart wheels, rude elbows, and um- 
brella ſticks, always provides ſufficient 'em- 
ployment for both mind and body. I bad 
yeſterday juſt walked off one of thele'fits, as 
I found myſelf at the door of a friend, as idle as 
myſelf, but from whoſe leiſure I had been of- 


ten promiſed 2 paper for Variety; I knocked, 


gave in my name, and the ſervant returned 
with an anſwer, my maſter is dreſſing, Sir, 
„ but begs you will fit down till he can come 


12 1 
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4 to you, in the mean while he defies to re- 
% commend a volume of Lloyd's St. James's 
« Magazine, in which:he hapes you Will find 
_ ©* ſomething new.” I ſmiled at the idea 
of looking for novelty in an old Magazine, 
but careleſs]y turning over the leaves, ] diſ- 
covered a M 8 poem in my friend's hand | 
writing. | 
WHETHER like the appetite FIR ae | 
my mind from having juſt ſhaken, off a fit af 
indolence, became more craving and keen in 
her exertions, another time muſt determine; 
at preſent I need but obſerve, that the peruſal 
of the poem gave me conſiderable pleaſure, 
and from a belief that. my ſatis faction pro- 
ceeded rather from its own merit, than 
the ſtate of my mind at the time, I ſhall ſub- 
join a few extracts from it, with ſuch obſer. 
vations-as occurred to me on its firſt peruſal. 
The idea ſeems to have been ſuggeſted by the 
_ almoſt total deſert ion of the Tragic Muſe, 
and by remarking. the ill ſucceſs that has 
ol late attended the Tragedies of the preſent 
day; an event that proves the fluctuating 
Rate of faſhion, which, when even founded on 
a juſt admiration of great powers and fine act- 
ing, has not been able to ſtand the teſt of more 


than two or three years: But to our poem: 
| 9 | To 


U. 
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| T's Jore in Council t other day, 


Receiv'd with rapture by Mendoze“. 


Sitting (ſo Heavenly records ſay) 


 MeLyPOMENE in fears complained, 
That Comedy alone now reigned: 
That mortals felt, ſhe knew not my | 
Afraid to ſee a Hero die. 

In verſe, that is, for us to proſe, 


The ſtage cou d ſhe w/ a bloody noſe, : 


Then ſhe haraugu'd with tragic wail, 


And told a piteous doleful tale. ä = x 


How Taluurk, who in.wanton car, 5 


Had dragg'd the enſlaved ſons of war, 


Was forc'd to Jay her carriage down, 1 
And walk. « on. foot to take her erown. 


— 


Her torch refuſing now to burn, 
Arzcro ſcarce her bread cou'd'earn ; 


Kick'd-out from all but good old Drury. 
She look'd Rill more and more the F ury. 


How Svicips, for want of pelf, 
Had rais'd her dagger 'gainſt herſelf. 
And Porsox in deſpair, (poor foul 9 
Seem” d half inclin'd to tate her bowl. 


That Mabrzss was ſo raving grown, 
She ſcarce cou'd call one lock her own; 1 
And that *twou'd take at leaſt a year, 
To grow another head of hair. 


14 Then 


* 


nnen 


Ten follows a,recital-of the geglect and 

mortification ſuffered hy Tragie Authors and 
Actors; and her ſpeech cloſes with the enu- 
meration of poor Melpomene's own griev- 
-ances, which take up many lines, and though 
all painted with the ſame juſtneſs and ſtrength 
of colouring, would exceed in detail the 
limits of our paper. The Author then pro- 


-ceeds : : 


All this ſhe arg'd, and IPD more too; 
The reft the Poet never knew; 

His record only ſays, the maid 

Great pathos in her cauſe Ufplay'd; ; 
Adding, «© there was an end to merit, 
And that indeed ſhe cou'd not bear i We 
She cou'd not; no; by all that's good, 
(Far be? t from him to think ſhe cou'd.) 


Anp here let me addreſs the claflic reader, 
| who no doubt, i in the 


Far be't from * to think he cou'd, 


- moſt obſerve a ſtrong reſemblance to the fa- 
mous paſſage in the ſixth book of the Zncid, 
which whole book is neither more nor leſs 
than that moſt admirable of poetic maclfines, 
a Galanty Shew, and exhibits a proof that Ma- 
gic Lanthorns exiſted ſo far back as the Th 
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of Auguſtus. In that book Virgil paſſes 
a review of all the Romans of any note, and 
like a modern Shew man, who ſhuts the 
ſcene up with the exhibition of ſome monſter 
or Monarch of the. preſent period, the Poet 
concludes his ſhew with the ſhade of Marcel- 
jus, in compliment to Octavia before whom he 
rehearſed it. After telling us 


Hune tantum oſtendent terris E 


he winds up che iche this Aenne with that 
fine apoſtrophe to the ſhade itſelf, | 


Heu miſerande puer! | ſiquà fata aſpera rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris. | 


> 


I HAVE. no doubt but our Poet alſo had i phe 
F ungar inani munere 


in his mind, and which he ectififieted! as 
a friendly tribute due to the feelings of MeEL- 
POMENE; and though his apoſtrophe may not . 
be ſo pathetic as Virgil's, (nor was it neceſ- 
ſary that it ſhould be ſo) yet we muſt allow it 
is introduced with equal propriety, | 

Thx follows a deſcription of the eſſe 
which her appeal had on * : 


E'en Jove himfelf in pity leut, 
An ear to ev'ry argument; — 
5 I; With 
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þ With face as meek as waterigruel, 
| Hie chuck'd her chin, and faith 'twas cruel,” 
„ *Twas hard, by Styx, hecried twas hard, 
4 He pitied ev'ry. Tragic. Bard ; _ 
i But for herſelf ſweet maid, he thought 
2 caſe wich ev'ry hardſhip fraught ; "TH 
| And if his i int'reſt cou'd enhance | . 
_ | «« Her claim, ſhe'd have his countenance.“ 
Fl : He ſpoke, then ſtroking ſmooth his beard, 
| Defir'd the. Gods might be prepar d: 
And ſummon'd to attend above.  _ 
Suoubpœnas iſſued fign'd'/by os, 
« Witneſs ourſelf upon Olympus, 
And ev'ry Dæmon, God, and Imp was | 
Serv'd with the order to debate, fe 
Melpomene's unhappy fate. 


By cuſtom immemorial, when Poets have 

A any great deſign to execute, they are allowed 

1 to feel ſome diffidence of their being equal to 

= it. Homer, Virgil, Milton, all addreſs their 

4 > Mules under ſuch impreſſions- Our Author's 

| | | defign bere is to draw a piRure of the different 

Deities aſcending to Olympus, to attend the 
trial, and feeling this commendable modeſty, 
de exclaims, .. 55 


| ofa rs | 
I be wonders of this wond'rous day! . 


us 
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Thus in twodicies . much as ano- 
ther could have done in twenty. But having 
compared the confuſion to a call of the 
Houſe, or rather to the thronging together of 
all the great men of a County, to attend a 


Quarter Schon, he tells us, 


How les on his game leg buſt; 3 
And in his hurry Neptune huſtl'd; 
Of all odd fights ſure this the oddeſt! 
Goddeſs ow God, and God on Goddeſs, 
Promiſcuoes mounted on the wing, 
Like onions bunch'd on the ſame ſtring, 
But hold! ſome people titter, ſee 3 7 
Ladies, there's no indecency. 
For tho they roſe one top of t' other, 
And Cupid ftew beneath his mother; 
Each Goddeſs (mark my words I beg) 
Wore Opera Draw'rs to hide her leg. 


Tux above paſſage is perfectly natural. 
The Poet, trembling more for the unclean+ 
neſs of other men's imaginations, than his 
own, halts under the alarm, left ſome wicked 
wit ſhould fancy he had diſcovered that Mi- 
zerva's ancles were rather thicker than ber un- 
derſtanding; or that Pſyche, who before her 
marriage with Gupid, was the neateſt-creature 
in the world, had fince become fo great a ſit⸗ 
tern as to- garter below knee, and tie up her 
1 6 4 | Kockings 
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ftockings with a piece of packthread, or 
a dirty ribbon. After deſcribing the perſons 
and dreſſes of many of the celeſtials, the poem 


But ſure our Poet need not ſtoop, 5 
To take the ſize of ev ry hoop; 
Whether the dames wore ſtays or jamps 
Reduc'd their boſoms and their rumps. 
If Juno ſported a ſky blue, | ö 
Or pink, or buf, or ſomething new ; ' 
It matters not, for thro? this ſport, 
We never ſhall get into Court: 
Suppoſe ourſelves then ſtanders by, 
Viewing this Jury of the ſky; 
Suppoſe each God being ſworn and ſeated, 
Mr. Chief Juſtice Jobe has greeted; 
The briefs deliver' d, Counſel feed, 
The cauſe call'd on, they thus proceed. 


Tax follow the arguments of the Plead- 
ers, examination of Witneſſes, Jove's ſum- 
ming up of the Evidence, and at length the 
decifion of the Gods, viz. That as paſſi- 
ons were given to mankind to be the ſource 


—_ of good or evil, and as the experience of 


centuries had not impeached tbe wiſdom of 
ſuch a ſyſtem, it was bad precedent to inter- 
rapt its operation till fome inconvenience 

| f | ä made 


* * 
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made it neceſſary to = ſoz: that in, in e 
Engliſh, and to uſe a very vulgar proverb, no 
more than ſaying, < let every man follow his 
«© noſe, and go to the devil his o-]n way; a 
deciſion particularly honourable to the liberty 
of the ſoil, We. breath in, where each man 
picks out and purſues that path which ſeems 
the neareſt to him, and either cuts his throat 
or blows his brains out, as Fear or Fancy 
may direct. Tho' however the decree is wiſ- 
dom, it is a hardſhip on poor Melpomene, whom 
as the ruined Heroine of his poem, the Au- 
thor thus compaſfonates: : 
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2 E 


But ch! let pity. heave a figh, 
And drop her tear to miſefy ; „ 
Juſtice, the owns, ſhou'd ad with vigour, 
But even Juſtice may be rigour:- 


14 3 
* 3 


And while the head approves the lau, e 5 


e 


The heart mans gladly, ind a fa . = 4 ZH 
 Arren'thas lathenting the fate of Melpo- 
mene, and that there ſhould not be any appeal 
from the decrees of Jove in Council, (though 
if he has any regard for the Muſe, he would 
never wiſh to put her into Eguity) the manu- 
ſcript diſplays the triumph of Comedy at the 
defeat of her ſiſter, and that Miſs Thalia, not- 
W che S has fat fo long, pre- 
n pares 


1 


i: VAKELETY. Not. 


| ſpares to announce hes victory to the _ 
headed ſons of earth that very night. 


At moles. Lthink, yes twelve; I'm m right 5 
(For Maſes viſit in the night) „ 

And tho' ſome folk may cry the trade is is. 

A little ſtrange for modeſt Ladies) 
"*7 FEt think'what mortal dare refuſe” 225 = 
Admittance to a knocking. Mae? 
ier her rap, pray where's the 5 

J0 riſe and let ths Sendet! > 


TuaILIA is now on the pinion ATA our lit-- 
tle world in the middle of the night; and this 
opens a fine field for the deſeription of flam- 
beaux and other wonders, by which her de- 
- fcent was marked; and the account is 
1 eoncluded dyn bevioriful proſopopeia, in which 
4 1 he perſonifies Senſibility, Mit, and Humour, 
And by attributing to their perſons the re- 
ſpective features that diſtinguiſh theſe quali- 
ties of the mind, has given us a fine. piece of 
canvas, the painting of which makes us feel 
an intereſt for Comedy, who } is ſo Wong: 
ly attended. 53553 1 
” — and Sone, 1 
: By Tendrils from a Vine-Twig link'd- 
Wich anticks at each other wink'd: 
Led on by-Harmoxy's full band, 


| The Muſe appear d; on her right hand 
Lean'd 


Lean'd FETs. Ian et al 
And Wir that ſcorn'd-the:low 8 57 
Good nature written in his fac, 
He ſpoke with ſuch bewitching grace, | 
T hat tho? his words were keen. ler fone, . 
Not one of them couꝰd give ofence ;- | 
On her left hand; in-frolic moods: ct; 1 
Hold ing his des, broad Hu mou s ſtood; 0 
Who for his life eou'd never weep, : 
But laugh'd and giggl'd in his ſleep. 


I canxnoT ſuffer the reader to. go on with- 
out here requeſting, that he will again peruſe 
this charming deſcription of the Attendants 
of Comedy, and if he is not pleaſed with it 
he may conclude that he has no taſte for po- 
et. 

Tax Author then deſerides the effect this 
decree had on various Tragic Writers ; $5 but E 
] ſhall ſeleR only the following liners; which. 
1 hope are written prophetically: STA 


« The far heard ſound reach'd Jeph/an's ears, 
Jeplſon with Julia ſay in tears 
His arm thrown fondly round her waiſt, 
With woe paſt atterance elate, 43 
They ſat in filent ſorrow's ſtatee. 
As Wit for chem had loſt its aeſt, 
Each turn'd and wept in t'other's breaſt. 


In 
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Never to foil his paper more. war Un, 
. Vows, made *neath Paſion 6 influence, - 
Againſt all rule of common ſenſe, - 
Honour bids break; we praiſe OS | 
The man who owns that nobler —_— 
Propriety, with bold contrition, 
Who ſpurns the ignoble ſuperſtition - 
Of a weak oath; weak only when | 
Our hand ſubſcribes with folly's pen, 
Jephſon but ſwore to ſhew us how, 
10 Merit ſhou'd break a raſh made vow. © 


Tur Poem now ede with telling us 
that the triumph of Comed y was very ſhort, for 
fick of the ſorry ſtuff ſhe now met with, and 
having no hopes from either Murphy or Sheri. 
dan, who had each burnt their pens, the 


. Muſe Thalia teturned to Olympus in almoſt as 


great diftreſs as her fiſter, declaring that the 
Genius of Nonſenſe had by the help of Farce and. 
Pantomime, taken full poſſeſſion of the ſtage, 
and the Poem finiſhes with theſe lines; t 


ir, Reader, houd'fi thou hence infer et 
On either Muſe's fame, a ſlur; (340 
Our taſte, and not cheir merit's hte. I 
vows world — en s ge 
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Of Edwin's ſong, and Zdwin's face. 
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And Wit, and Senſe, each yield his place, 
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1 LABOUR under a ſpecies of diſtreſs, 
which I fear will at length drive me ut- 


terly from that ſociety, in which I am moſt 
ambitious to appear; but I will give you a 


ſhort ſketeh of my origin and preſent fitua- 


tion, by whieh you will be enabled. to Judge 
of my difficulties. 


M Father was a farmer of no great pros 


perty, and with no other learning than what 
he had acquired at a charity-fchool ; but my 
mother being dead, and I an only child, he 
determined to give me that advantage, which: 


he fancied would have made him happy, viz. 


a learned education.,—-l was ſent to a coun- 


a : N try 


* 
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try gtemmür-ehoel, and from thenee to the 


VUnlverſity, with a view of qualifying for 
r Here, having but Tmall allows 


ance from my father, and being naturally of 


tients and baſhful diſpoſition, F had no op- 
portunity of rubbing off that native awk. 
wardneſs, which is che fatal cauſe of all my 


unhappineſs, and which I now begin to fear 


can never be amended; You muſt know, that 
in my perſon I am tall and thin, with a fair 
complexion, and light flaxen hair; but of 


ſuch extreme ſuſceptibility of ſhame, that o 
the ſmalleſt ſubje& of | confuſion, my blood 


all ruſhes into my cheeks, and I appear a per- 
fect ' faN-blown rofe. The conſciouſneſs of 
this unhappy failing, made me avoid ſociety, 

and I became enamoured of a college life.; 
particularly when I reflected, that the un- 


eguth manners of my father's family, were 


little calculated to improve my outward con- 
duct; I therefore, had reſolved on living at 
the Univerſity and taking pupils, when two 
unexpected events greatly altered the poſ- 
ture. of myb affairs, via, my father's death, 
and the arrivabof an unele from the Indies. 
Tuis uncle 1 had very rarely heard my 
father mention, and it was generally: believed 
that he was long ſince dead, when he arrived in 
England 
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England only a week too late to cloſe his bro 
ther's eyes. I am aſhamed to conſeſs, what l 
believe has been often. experienced by thoſe, 
whoſe education has been better than their 
parents, that my poor father's ignorance, and 
valgar.language, had often made me bluſh to 
think E was his ſon; and at his death I was 
not inconſelable for the loſs of that, which 
1 was not unfrequently aſhamed to own, My 
uncle was but little affected, for he had been 
ſeparated from his brother more than thirty 
eare, and in that Lime; he had acquired a 
fortune which) he-ufed. 40 bre. would małe 
a Nabob happy; in ſhort, he had brought 
over with him the enormous ſum of thirty 
thouſand pounds, and upon this he built his 
hopes of never- end ing happineſs. While he 
was planning ſchetmes of gteatneſs and de- 
light, whether the change of climate might 
affect him, or what other cauſe 1 know not, 
but he was fnatched from all his dreams of 
Joy by a ſhort illneſs, of which he died, leav- 
ing me heir to all his property. And now, 
Sir, behold me at the age of twenty- five, well 
ſtocked with Latin, Greek, and Mathe- 
matics, poſſeſſed of an ample fortune, but 
ſo awkard and unverſed in every gentleman- 
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like accompliſhment, that Jam pointed at by 
all who ſee me, as the wealthy learned cloum. 
IRA lately purchaſed an eſtate in the 
country, which abounds in (what is called) a 
faſhionable neighbèeurhood; and when! you 
reflect on my parentage and uneouth manner, 
you will hardly think how much ny com- 
pany is courted by the ſurrounding families, 
(eſpecially by thoſe who have 'marriageable 
daughters): From theſe gentlemen} have re- 
ceived  familiar- calls, and the moſt prefling 
| invitations, and though I wiſhedoto accept 
their” offered friendſhip, 1 have repeatedly 
excuſed myſelf under the/ pretence of · not 
being quite ſettled'; for the truth is, that 
when 1 have rede or walked, with full-intehs 
tion to return their ſeveral'viſits, my heart 
has failed me as T approached their gates, and 
I have frequently returned homeward, "res 
W to try again to-morrow. 
Howz vn, Fat. fengrtr determined to con- 
quer my timidity; and three days ago, ac- 
cepted of an invitation to dine this day with 
one, whoſe open eaſy manner, left me no 
room to doubt a cordial welcome. Sir Tos 
MAS FRIEN DTT, who lives about two miles 
diſtant, is a baronet, with about two thou- 
and pounes a year eſtate, joining to that T 
purchaſed ; 
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Purchaſed ; he hab two ſons, and five daugh- 


ters, all grown up, and living with theic 


mother and a maiden ſiſter of Sir Thon As's, 
at Friendly-Hall, dependant on their father. 

Conſcious of my unpoliſhed gait, Ihave for 
ſome time paſt, taken private leſſons of a Pro- 
Her, who teaches grown gentlemen to 


te dance; ;” and though I at firſt found wond- 
erous difficulty in the art he taught,- my 


knowledge of the mathematics was of pro- 
digious uſe, in teaching me the equilibrium 
of my body, and the due adjuſtment of 
the ente of gravity to the five poſiti- 


ons. Having now acquired the art of walk-, 
ing without tottering, and learned to make 


a bow, I boldly ventured to obey. the baron- 


et's invitation to a family dinner, not doubt- 


ing but my new acquirements would enable 


me to ſee the ladies with tolerable intrepidity: 
but alas! how vain are all the hopes of 


theory, when unſu pported by! babitual practice. 


As 1 approached the houſe, a dinner bell al- 
armed my fears; leſt I had ſpoiled the dinner 
by. want of punQuality ; ; impreſſed with this 
idea, 1 bluſhed the deepeſt crimſon, as my 
name was repeatedly announced by the ſeveral 
livery. ſervants, who uſhered me into the. 


library, ww Knowing what or whom I 
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ſaw ; at my firſt entrance, I ſunimoned all my 
fortitude, and made my new- learned bow to 
Lady FRIENDLY, but unfortunately in bring- 
ing back my left foot to the third poſition, 1 
trod upon the gouty toe of poor Sir THOMAS, 
who had followed cloſe at my heels, to be the 
Nomenclator of the family. The confuſion 
this occaſioned .in me, is hardly to be con- 
ceived; ſince none but baſhful men can judge of 
my diſtreſs, and of that deſcription, the number 
I believe is very ſmall, The Baronet's polite - 
neſs by degrees diſſipated my concern, and I was 


aſtoniſhed to ſee how far good breeding could 


enable him to ſuppreſs, his feelings, and to 
appear with perfect eaſe, after mie an 


accident. Hh 


Tre 'cheerfulneſs of her Ladyſhip, * the 


familiar chat of the young ladies, inſenſibly 
led me to throw off my reſerve and  {heepiſh- 
neſs, till at length 1 ventured to join in con- 


verſation, and even to ſtart freſh. ſubjects. 
The library being richly furniſhed with. hooks 


editions, of the Greek claſſics, in which 
the Baronet” s opinion exactly coincided: with 


my own. To this ſubje& I was led, by 
obſerving an edition of Xemphon in ſixteen 


volumes, 


in elegant bindings, I conceived. Sir Tho- 
Mas to be a man of literature, and ventured 


to give my opinion concerning) the ſeveral 
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volumes, which (as I had never before heard 
of ſuch a thing) greatly excited my curioſity, 
and I roſe upits examine what it could be: Sir 
Tnonas ſaw what 1 was abeut, and (as 
ſuppoſe) willing to ſave me trouble; roſe to 
take down the book, which made me more 


enger to prevent him, and haſtily laying my 


hand on the firſt volume, I pulled it forcibly; 
dut lol inſtead of books, 2 board, which by 
leather and-gilding had been made to look 
like ſixteen volumes, came tumbling down 
and unluckily pitched upon a Wedgwood ink - 
Rand on the table under it. In vain did Sir 
Tuomas aſſure me, there was no harm; I 
faw the ink ſtreaming from an inlaid table on 
the Turkey carpet, and ſcarce knowing what! 
did, attempted to ſtop its progreſs with my 
cambrick handkerchief. In the height of this 
confuſion, we were informed that dinner was 
ferved up, and 1 with joy perceived that the 
bell, which at firſt had ſo alarmed my fears, 
was only the half hour dinner-bell. 
I walking through the hall, and ſuite of 
apartments to the dining-room, I had time to 
collect my ſenttered ſenſes, and was deſired to 
take my ſeat betwixt Lady FxienDLyY and her 
eldeſt daughter at the table. Since the fall 
| ny the reer — oj my face had been 
| continually 
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continually burning like” a ſirebrand, and I 


was juſt beginning to recover myſelf, and to 


feel comfortably cool, when an unlooked for 
accident, rekindled all my heat and bluſhes. 3 


Having ſet my plate of ſoup too near the 


edge of the table, in bowing to Miſs Dix An, 


who politely, complimented the pattern of my 
waiſtcoat, I tumbled the whole ſcalding con- 


tents into my lap. In ſpite of an immediate 
ſupply of napkins to wipe the ſurface of my 
cloaths, my black ſilk breeches were not ſtout | 
enough to ſave me from the painful effects of 
this ſudden tomentation, and for ſome mi- 
nutes, my legs and thighs ſeemed ſtewing in a: 
| boiling cauldron ; but recollecting how Sir 
THOMAS had diſguiſed his torture, when I 


trod upon his toe, I firmly. bore my pain in 
ſilence, and ſat with my lower extremities 


parboiled, amidſt the ſtifled giggling | of the 


ladies and the ſervants. 
I wiLL not relate the lend ld 


which 1 made during the firſt courſe, or the: 
_ diſtreſs occaſioned by my being deſired to carve 
a fowl, or help to various diſhes that ſtood 
near me, . ſpilling a ſauce boat, and knocking 
down a ſalt- ſeller; rather let me haſten to the 
ſecond courſe, where freſh diſaſters over=: 0 
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J rap a piece of rich ſweet pudding on 
my fork, -wlien Mifs Lovisa FRIENDIT 
begged to trouble me ſor a pigeon, that flood 
near me; in my haſte, ſcaree knowing what 
I did, 1 whipped the pudding into my mouth, 
hot as a burning coal; it was impoſſible io 
conceal my agony, my eyes were ſtarting from 
their ſockets. At laſt, in ſpite of ame and 
reſolution, I was obliged to drop the cauſe of 
torment on my plate. Sir Thomas and the 
Ladies all compaſſionated my misfortune, 
and each adviſed a different application ; one 
recommended oil, another water, but all 
agreed that wine was beſt for drawing out the 
Fire; and a glaſs of ſherry was brought me 
from the ſideboard, which I ſnatched up with 
eagerneſs : but, oh ! how hall 1 tell. the 
ſequel? whether the butler by accident miſ- 
took, or purpoſely deſigned to drive me mad, 
he gave me the ſtrongeſt brandy, with which 
J. filled my mouth, already flea'd ar:d'bliftered ; 
totally unuſed to every kind of ardent ſpirits, 
with my tongue, throat, and palate, as 
raw as beef, what could I do? I could not 
ſwallow, and elapping my hands upon my , 
mouth, che curſed liquor ſquirted through 
my noſe and fingers like a fountain, over all 
the es; and I was 2 by burſts of 
+ 2 | laughter 
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Janghter from all quarters. In vain did Sit 
{F140 MAs reprimand the ſervants, and Lady 
FRIEND chide her daughters; for the mea. 
ſure of my ſliame and their diverſion: Was 
not yet compleat. To-relieve me from the 
intolerable ſtate of perſpiration, which this 
accident had cauſed, without conſidering what 
I did, I wiped my face with that ill-fated 
handkerchief, which was: fill wet from the 
conſequences of the fall of Xenophon, and 
covered all my features with ſtreaks of ink in 
every directions The Baronet himſelf 
could not ſupport this ſhock, but joined, his 
Lady in the general laugh ; while I ſprung 
from the table in deſpair, ruſhed out of the 
houſe, and ran home in an agony of confu- 
ſion and diſgrace, which the moſt poig- 
nant ſenſe of guilt could not have excited, 
Travs, without having deviated from the 
path of moral rectitude, I am ſuffering tor- 
ments like a “ goblin damn'd.” The lower 
half of me has been almoſt boiled, my 
tongue and mouth grill'd, and I bear the 
mark of Cain upon my forehead ; yet theſe 
are but trifling conſiderations, to the ever- 
laſting ſhame which I muſt fee], whenever 
this adventure ſhall be mentioned; perhaps 
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by your aſſiſtance, when my neighbours 
know how much I „cel on the occaſion, they 
will ſpare a baſtful man, and (as I am juſt 
informed my poultice is ready) I truſt you 
will excuſe the n in which 1 mae 
1 N - 
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F; we 5 a view * i 7 * con- 
ſider the various employments and pur- 
ſuits of all Ranks in Society, how: buſily 
each. is engaged to circumvent. his neigh- 
bour, or. to guard againſt the like attempts 
on himſelf; we ſhall be apt to conclude, that 
the chief employment of life is to cheat others, 
or to prevent being cheated ourſelyes. This 
will appear a harſh declaration to thoſe ho 
fancy themſelves honeſt, becauſe they have 
never conſidered the full extent and meaning 
of the odious word cheating: but I fear it 
would not be difficult to prove, that few in- 
dividuals have been totally and at all times 
free, from ſomething very near akin to this 
univerſal practice. The GENTLEMAN of great 
landed property, and ſtrict honour towards 
211 K 3 | his 
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his equals, if he permit his ſteward to lett 
his land for more than it is fairly worth, may 
be ſaid to cheat his tenant of the juſt reward 
of induſtry and labour; and fhould his 
trade ſmensꝰ bills be deferred for debts of hon- 
our, he cheats them of the intefeſt of their 
money. TRADE exiſts only by what the 
gentleman would eall diſtonourable cheatin g3 
for if a man of landed property, reſiding in 
the country, were to deſire another who was 
going to London, to buy any article for him; 
and if he were afterwards to diſcover that his 
friend had charged him a greater price than 
| he had aQually paid for it, the perſon who- 
had by ſuch diſhonourable means obtained 
advantage, would be execrated as the meaneſt 
cheat e but not ſo the Merchant or the Shop- 
keeper; it is his-buſtneſs to buy every article 
in which he deals, at the loweſt price; and 
to ſell it with as much advance as poſfible: 
if he could fo ſecretly eenduct his bargain, 
that the prime coſt could never be diſcovered, 
his eonfeienee would never aecuſe him of 
diſhonourable- cheating, for vending the com- 
modity at any rate of profit; and the ſole te- 
ſtriction by which he is confined, is the com- 
petition of the neigbbouring tradeſmen. The 
* has a beter W to exhorbi- 
41 tant 


tant adyantage, as a reward for invention, 
ingenuity, and manual labour. The Men- 
chant dedicates his time indeed; but it is often 
to mix, confound,, perhaps adulterate the 
various commodities which he imports; and 
what is this but cheating The Shopkeeper 
diſplays his wares in the moſt tempting 
ſhapes, and attracts the eye with ſuperficial 
excellence, hiding with watchful caution 
every  blemjſh. The ſubtle Silk Mercer 
darkens the light of Heaven, to cheat jou in 
the hneneſs of his ſtuffs; and the knowing 
Grocer artfully ſets off his dingy ſugar, by 
placing it on paper of a browner hue. All 
this they tell you is not cheating, becauſe | 
their neighbours do the ſame, and it is their | 
buſineſs, With the ſame excuſe the, Lawyer 
pleads a cauſe which he knows ought not to 
be decided in his favour, and cheats the client 
of a fee. The reſidling Vicar reluctantly 
obeys the call to. private acts of devotion, and 
ſpends his breath one hour in a week to ex» 
plain doctrines which he neither comprehends 
nor credits; or to deliver precepts for moral 
conduct, which he finds- himſelf unable to 
obey; denouneing vengeance: againſt fraud 
and cheating; yet he takes for this poor nu= 
gatory ſervice, the utmoſt farthing which the 

” lay 


law allows; but if he chance to be of higher 
rank, perhaps a dignitary of the church, he 
ſends a deputy with ſcanty falary to perform 
theſe duties for which he cheats the induſtri- 
ous peafant of one full tenth of all his crops, 
improved and raifed by anxious labour gnd 
fatigue : but it is not cheating ; for cuſtom has 
determined that a wealthy Rector is to have 
the tythes for doing nothing! The Beggar 
cheats by exciting pity, with falſe rags, and a 
'diflembled tale of woe. The Beauty cheats 
by every curl which nature has denied her 
perſon, ſhe cheats with artificial head, and 
heels, and tail. 
I coup adduce a thouſand inſtances to 
prove, how every rank and every profeſſion 
_ employ their time in cheating others; but I 
muſt ſhew that it is not lefs urgently - em- 
ployed in counteracting the ſame intentions 
of others towards them. In our conduct to- 
wards our ſuperiors, if we have occaſion to ſo- 
licit any favour, we muſt beware leſt ſpeci- 
ous promiſes cheat us into hopes which can- 
not be accompliſhed ; for a flat refuſal is un- 
courteous; yet all cannot expect to be obliged, 
or ſerved. Amongſt our equals, if we form 
intimate connections, we muſt be cautious, 
leſt advantage be taken of our friendſhip, and 
2 19 5 3 our 
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our open heart be cheated by an ill-deſerved 
confidence; for however illiberal is the 
maxim, I fear it has. been too often con- 
_ firmed by experience of ingratitude, that 
« we ſhould truſt a friend with cautious pru- 
„ dence, Jeſt he may become an enemy.“ 
As to our inferiors and dependants, every bolt 
and bar which defend the outſide of our 
dwellings, and every lock and key with 
which the infide of a houſe is furniſhed, are 
arguments how much we dread the general 
-propenſity, to cheat, rob, and plunder us. 

I was led to this train of thought, by re- 
ceiving the following letter from a friend, 
with whom 1 n been long acquainted: 


re 


e « My Dear wat, 


$ * 


1K You will by elk if not ſuprized to 
hear, that I am unhappy from a. cauſe 
<« which you long ſince predicted. In ſhort 
] am ruined by the acquiſition" of fortune. 
© You have been a witneſs to the ſeveral 
« ſtages of my life: you knew me when at 
college; and you approved my marriage, 
eon leaving it, with a woman twelve: years 
* older than myſelſ; whofe only qualifica- 
Ke; tions were, a perſon not diſagreeable,” air 
; KS. Auris 
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4 ardent love for me; and a fortune equal 
* to my own, with habits of œconomy to 
„ make the moſt of it. You know how we 
lived together for nearly ten years in com- 
„ fortable affluenee, without children, and 
. I may ſay; almoſt without care; the only 
4 ſource of diſquiet Jever experienced, pro- 
* ceeded from my poor wife's continual of- 
ec tentation of vigilance, and good houſewife- 
* ry; fometimes ſhe would diſturb a pleaſing 
4% train of thought, by produeing odd rem- 
4 nants of linen for the family, which the 
4 had bought at half their intrinfic- value; 
ce at other times I was ſummoned to attend 
de the unpacking a prodigious eheſt of mer- 
& chandize, which had been laid in from 
« London at the wholeſale price, becauſe | 
« the village ſhopkeeper would add a far- 
thing in the pound to every atticle. At 
ce breakfaſt I was told of ne w invented traps 
for catching mice, and was convinced of 
de their effect, by baving the poor ſtinking 
« captives brought in with the bread and 
© butter, The comfort of my dinner was 
& deſtroyed by comments on the price of 
< every diſn; the abatement on a berring; 
&« or a mackarel; and the exact ſaving of a 
" leg of porks or a * nas by breed- 
| Wo 4 
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ing it ourſelves; At 8 I was to fit in 
judgment on ſome miſcreant ſervant-who 
had been goihping too long; perhaps 
the gardener had ſold a cabbage, or the 
$* codk forgot to ſift the cinders cloſe; and # 
„ large coal was then produced in evidence, 
„that had been taken from a neighbouring 
*& dunghtll. Thus my days paſſed amidft ' 
** conſtant Jamentations of my wife, that all 
* the world combined to cheat us: yet T 
& lived. with credit and eſteem amongſt my 
„ neighbours upon five hundred pounds per 
* u¹hẽẽ , and vied in ſplendor and domeſ- 
tic comforts with thoſe who I was told 
„ere ſpending twice my income. 
Mx union with poor Nelly had cache? 
been a match of prudence than of ftrong 
5 attachment, at leaſt on my ſide ; (for I be- 
„ lieve the old Girl loved me almoſt as well 
„as the did houſewifery) but by ſtanding 
ce half naked at the window, to watch the 
* maids one waſhing morning, ſhe caught a 
$6 cold, which ſoon became a putrid fever, 
W and I loſt my buſtling houſekeeper after 
66 only three days illneſs. You know how 
<« ſoon I recovered this loſs ; and that before 
« twelve months expired, I married the ac- 
c compliſhed Widow Eaſy, with a jointure 
<< of five hundred pounds per annum. We 
K 6 have 
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% have now lived together only ſeven years; 
„ and in that ſhort time I find myſelf in- 
% yolved in difficulties which I cannot com- 
„ prehend, I am in actual want of ready 
<< money: you know my own eftate is en- 
ce tailed, on my hopeful- nephew; but what 
e ſurpriſes me, is this: 1 have an income 
„ now of a THOUSAND pounds .per annum; 
« my appearance is the ſame as when I ſpent 
de five hundred only. I live in the ſame 
< houſe, keep the fame ſervants (except a few 
e occaſional helpers); have the ſame number 
“of horſes (except my wife's gray mare) and 
« yet Lam always poor. T hey tell me I am 
& cheated by my ſervants, and my tradeſmen. 
„ but that can never make the difference, 
„% What ſignifies a-few Ahillings in a bill, or 
6 bu farthing in à pound weight? for ſuch 
etrifles I-can never ſubmit to the tedious 
* taſk of caſting their accounts, or cheapen- 
e ing. their articles; yet what am I to do? 
& I cannot live upon my preſent income, 
40 and it is impoſſible to retrench or ſave a 
T hundred pounds. Come quickly to. my 


«© affiſtance, and adviſe me. Meanwhile, 
believe, 


/ 
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NUMBER XXIV. 


Dear sir, 
| IT CE you are bn to me for the 
publication of your papers, I thiok I 

have a claim on you to hear my complaints 
with patience, though vou may not be able 
to redreſs my grievances. I am one of the 
ſeven children of the week, by our old F ather 
Tikes ; but being the youngeſt, have inſen- 
fibly become the worſt uſed in the family; 
and this cruel treatment is the leſs tolerable 
to me, from the © remembrance of better 
days,“ and the conſciouſneſs of undeſerved 
neglect; for till within about ſeventeen or 
eighteen centuries, | was exalted above all 
as Wert fiſters. Twas then that I enjoyed 


thoſe © 
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thoſe honours which are now beſtowed on 
another; *twas then, mankind looked up to 
me with that veneration and reſpect which 
they have now transferred entirely to my el- 
deſt ſiſter ; my hours like her's, were dedi- 
cated to reſt, and ſerious meditation; but 
now I'm treated as the drudge, and out- caſt 
of my family, as one condemned to finiſh all 
the taſks of labour in which the other 
daughters of the week have been employed. 
But let me give a brief deſcription how I am 
received, and treated by the ſeveral ranks of 
people in this kingdom. 0 
THE Manufacturers or daily Labaurers em- 
ploy my mornings. with double induſtry, . 
that they may compleat the work begun, and 
receive the reward of their fix days labour, 
which is oftener paid them i in my. preſence 
than in that of any of my ſiſters; ; and which 
they are very apt to laviſh in idleneſs, and 
drunken ſolace, with our eldeſt ſiſter, of 
whoſe uſurpation x complain : ; with theſe 
people I am generally fo dirty and neglected, 
that I am often loathſome to myſelf and 
others, ſince no mechanic ever deigns to 
treat me with clean linnen,, and ſome not 
even with clean face or hands: : while. all 
their finery as well as neatneſs is reſerved to 
welcome 
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welcome my ſiſter, whoſe viſits conſtantly 
ſucceed: at my departure. Yet it is not by 
dreſs alone that the is | complimented at my 
expence, but :ſhe is always better entertain 
ed 5 the-ts regaled with meat, and ale for 
dinner, while l am handy allowed mere bread 
and cheeſe. - Nax, even in very neputable 
families, L anni obliged to ſubimit to cold meat, 
or diſhes bathed and warned again; becauſe, 


forſoothſ they muſt make ends meet when- - 


evet L look in upon them. This leads me to 
relate my tteatment in the claſs next above 


the mere mechanic ; the periy flop terper is 
oftentimes obliged to me, for more hu ſineis 


than to all my other money- getting fi ſters 


put together; for as to ſiſter so A (as l be- 
fore obſerved) the is above attending to any 
means of getting money, unleſs upon a viſit 


to the very rich and faſhionable, where ſhe 


condeſcends to play a game at cards, to the 


great ſcandal of the inferiorneigbbouts, The 


petty ſnopkeeper, notwithſtanding all his ob- 
ligation, longs for my departure, yet often 


dedicates an hour or two extraordinary to me 
by candle - light, that he may be better able 


to enjoy my irijer's::company, by the profits 
of my protracted occupation; ind while 1 


e to cheat and buſtle in the city: 
he 
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he waſtes the produce of my thrift in indo- 
lence and quiet with my ſiſter in the country. 
From the mere drudges of a retail trade, 
let us go one ſtep higher, to thoſe who have 
been long enough in buſineſs, to leave it 
ſometimes to a truſty ſervant; it is here I am 
made the harbinger of pleaſures for my ſiſter. 
For this purpoſe I am often / hurried from a 
ſhabby dinner, and wedged into a one-horfe 
chaife with the trader's greaſy wife, and as 
many dirty brats as the chaiſe will hold, or 
crammed into the filthy corner of a ſtage, and 
whirled into the country, that the family 
may be enabled to give a hearty welcome to 
my ſiſter, but while they dreſs themſelves in 
their beſt apparel to appear with her, they 
ſay, n _ _ is 4 a ee for 
ä 
Tus rich ak great; are those that ale me 
beſt, for they make no diſtinction betwixt 
me and any of my ſiſters; and though they 
do not ſhew me any marks of attention or 
reſpect, yet they never ſhock my feelings 
by diſtinguiſhed partialities to my ſiſter sux- 
'DAY ; ſo far from it, that her viſits often ap- 
pear dull, and the faſhionable world look on 
her as a fit companion only te the lower or- 
ders of mankind; for what advantage can 


thoſe 


— 
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thoſe who never labour, derive from her, 
whoſe only virtue is to beſtow ręſ from labour? 
Indeed, with theſe exalted members of ſo- 
ciety, it often happens, that all the szveN 
DAUGHTERS of the WEEK have paſſed in turns 
before them, without the ſmalleſt notice by 
which they could diſtinguiſh one of us from 

an other ; and while the induſtrious world, 
receives the call of each of us by ſun-riſe, the 

Rich and Great, deny. us all admittance 950 
tis almoſt non. 

THERE is one ſect of men wh Rill retain 
for me that veneration which all Europe have 
agreed to ſhew my ſiſter; but their filthy fi- 
nery, and taudry naſtineſs, diſguſt: me ſo 
much, that 1 feel little honoured by the no- 
tice of this cheating, circumciſed people. 

To Schoolboys I am always welcome; for 
I generally bring them half a holiday: but 
ſtill I muſt complain of dirty uſage; for the 
little urchins claim a priviledge of being ne- 
ver clean at my arrival; becauſe they know 
before I leave them, they muſt undergo: a 
thorough cleaning to receive my ſiſter. 

CoNnsIDER, Sir, how mortifying to me 

muſt be this conſideration ; yet I have ſome 
lender hope, that things may come about 

again; for my liter is of late become ſd ſane- 
| tified 


tified aan ** ſome pious a | 
reſorming Juſtices have taken her (6 cordially 
under their fanatical protection, that ſhe is 
become abominably ſtupid to the induſtrious 
multitude who make our ſiſters work; and 
for this reafon it is not unuſual for me to be- 
eome partaker of thoſe joys which were in- 
tended for my eldeſt fiſter; and J am called 
forth to witneſs games of ſkittles, ericket, 
bawls, and trap- ball, which my ſiſter is nat 
allowed to ſee. Vet theſe amuſements give 


me pain, ſmee I am aware that five days la- 


bout can but ill ſupply the neceſſary wants 
of Saturday and Sunday; aud as the latter can 
never now be brought to work like one of us, 
the families of thoſe Who wiſh to ſport with 
me, becauſe my ſiſbers ſullen temper — 
* like with her, muff ſoon be ruined. 
Lx not what I ought to alk or wiſh. 
of you, but ſince you have ſhewn ſome 
partiality to me, I hope you will conſider 
my complaint, and not ſuffer me to become 
the filthieſt, and moſt contemptible amongſt 
my family. Though I can never hope to be 
exalced to thoſe: honours which my eldeſt: 
Aſter has ſo long uſurped; I truſt you will: 
recommend an univerſal cleanlineſs ; and tell 
the world that they ought never to retire to 
| reſt, 
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reſt, when I have viſited them, Wirkout ablütfnr | 
from the dirt of the week; requeſt of thoſe 


with whom ! paſs my day i in drudgery andfilth, - | 
that they would make me comfortable before 
we part; and charge them never to defer this 
weekly taſk; till it be too late to celebrate with 
my ſtſter, the publie acts of gratitude and 
praiſe, to which it is her duty to exelte man- 


kind. And ſo, my deareſt ir, Ul ve dert 
again, believe me Og. 


* 
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WW E the Xladerwritten, having by acci- 
| dent ſeen aur giſter- s letter, deſire, that 
(ſhould you, think proper to publiſh her com- 
plaints) you will alſo inſert our opinion of 
her. She is an idle dirty huſſey; and though 
ſhe is occaſionally employed to finiſh the work 
which fame of us begin, ſhe is hardly ever 
known 


| * to ſet about a decking job herſelf; but 
always makes excuſe, by ſaying, . that it is 
4e too late to make a bad week's work a good 
„ one.” For this reafon, and being the 
Danze daughter, ſhe is generally made to 
do the work of the family, and is very 
proper] y employed to get the houſe in order, 
to receive our eldeſt ſiſter, who ought never 
to appear like one of us. As to her complaint 
of this ſiſter's uſurpation, we confeſs that the 
youngeſt once enjoyed the honours, now be- 
ſtowed by Chriſtians, on the eldeſt ; but with 
this ſhe ought to acquieſce, and not aſſociate 
with this ſtubborn race, who refuſed to credit 
the authority which declared, that the firſt 
15 W be laſt, and the laſt firſt. We remain 
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te "Tis hard to ſay if greater want of fkill 131 | 
„Appears in ariting, or in judging ill! 
But, of the two, leaſt dangerous is th? offence 


e ee our mene . miſlead is: ſenſe, 
OPB, 


TT cannot be doubted that the als; 
ing, and virtue, the ſafety, and happineſs, 

of thoſe branches of Society which are raiſed 
above the neceſſity of mechanic toil, depend 
much upon the early impreſſions they receive 
from books which captivate the imagination, 
and intereſt the heart. Conſequently a writer. 
is much their. foe, who. ſeeks, to throw con- 
tempt upon any work which is eminently cal- | 
culated to inſpire, delicacy, and diſcretion of 
conduc, purity of morals, tenderneſs, gene 
I roſity, 
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roſity, and piety of heart. — while he recom- 
mends another compoſition, poſſeſſing allure- 
ment, too well calculated to make it recom- 
amend 7 70 but which has a demonſtrable 
tenden 2 encourage "Uibertinifm in our 
young men; and, in eur young women, an 
infatuated propenſity to. beſtow their affec- 
tions, and even eſteem upon men of profligate 
habits. 

THar an author capable of writing agree- 
ably upon many ſubjects, who muſt have ob- 
| ſerved with what difficulty vicious: habits, 
contracted in early life, are laid aſide as it ad- 
vances; and that cominueu; how fatal they 
prove to domeſtie comfort, that's man who is 
Himſelf a father, ſhould avow ſuch a prefer- 
ence, and employ his oratory, and aim at 
wit in its defence, may well awaken the 
wonder and diſdain of thinking minds. 

A PAPER in Mr. Cumberland's Obſerver, 
di the ſubject of Novels; ſuggeſted thuſe re- 
Reckions. It points out, in that large range 
of faſhionable reading, which are the paths 
td be inter dicted, and which cheſen for young 
people byt their Parents, and Guardians, From 
the Praiſe which its author laviſhes upon 
Fielding's Tim Jones, and from his affected 
Eontetopt of the Clariſſa of TIO he 
ſeems 


but perhaps the firſt 2vort in our language 
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ſeems to recommend the former to our youth 


as forcibly, by implication, as he reprobates 
the latter, in direct and poſitive terms. Men 
eminent for piety, wiſdom, nid virtue, have 
recommended Richard ſon's Clatiſſa from the 
pulpit z a work which: Dr. Johniſon, (ſo ge- 
nerally unwilling to: praife) has been often 
heard to pronounce, not only the firſt nove 


% ſplendid in point of genius, and calculated 
« to eee the mern intereſts .of Wag -e 
< and virtue,” 

Tos who have abniey to — ths 
riches of that work in every varied excellenee 


of beautiful compoſition, will not be inſehſt- 


ble to the merit of the Tom Jones, as a faſci- 
nating performance, whoſe ſituations are in- 


tereſting, whoſe characters diſplay the hand 


of a maſter, whoſe humour i is pointed and na- 
tural, whoſe ſtyle is eaſy, and to whoſe 


powers of engaging, the nnn ene 27 


not been wanting. 4 
Bur while they aeknswleege- all cheſs 
agreeable properties, they will feel it amongſt 
the moſt ſtriking inſtances of human abſurdi- 
ty, that a ſerious writer ſhould recommend it 
to the libraries of the riſing generation by 
2 praiſe, while he condemns the 
| Clariſſa 
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Clariſſa as a ridiculous romance, inĩmical to 
en ſenſe, diſcretion, and moralitix. 
A Lapy of wit and ſpirit has been heard 
to declare, that ſhe was once compleatly 
filenced by a very ſtupid perſonage, in the 
midft of a declamation, and encircled by a 
large party of ladies and gentlemen. She 
was haranguing upon the preference ſhe 
ſhould feel of Tom Jones, to Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, as a brother, a friend, a lover, or 
an huſband, , The /lly gentlewoman, in the 
meer deſire of prating, and perfectly uncon- 
ſcious of the power of what ſhe was going to 
utter, interrupted the Lady Orator with, 
£ Ladies and gentlemen, I am reading Tom 
«© Jones, but I have not finiſhed it. I have 
« juſt left him in bed with another man's. 
% wife.“ 
 PBRHAPS it is not impoſible, FALLS very 
eben; that bravery, ingenuouſneſs, 
compaſſion, and generoſity, ſhould exiſt in 
the mind of a young man, who is indiſcrimi- 
nately licentious reſpecting women; but it is 
ill for morals when ſuch a character is thus 
indirectly held up to imitation ** an author 
Prafeffing morality. - X 
4 BENEATH this ſplendid- veil of engaging 
qualities a vicious character loſes all its de- 
formity 


_ * 
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formiry in the eaſily dazzled eyes of youth. In 
Sophia's eharaRer, her ſex find their ſanction 
tor attaching themſelves to à libertine; that 
rock, on Tee nas e eee is o often 
wrecked. imd ; | g 
| Having thus enlererd, the obvious bad 1 
tendency of the work, over which Mr. Cum- 1 
berland pours fo much applauſe, let us turn 
to the volumes he::nterdicts, to the Clariſſa of 
Richardſon. It is no where that Morality is 
more powerfully enforced; it is no where” 
that Piety is more exquifkcely lovely. Every 
individual in that large Dramatis Perſone, is 
drawn with ſuch diſtinctneſs, ſuch charafter- 
iſtic ſtrength, that not a letter, a ſingle ſpeech 
in the whole work, but ſo peculiarly belongs to 
the nature of that ſpirit, which is ſuppoſed to 
have dictated it ; that it is needleſs to caſt the 
eye back to the name of the ſpeaker, or to 
look at the ſignature, _ N 
AMONGST the ſtately family at Harlow 1 
Place, we do indeed perceive more preciſe, 
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and ſolemn ceremony than we find in . 
; houſes of country gentlemen at this period. 
= when Gallic eaſe has ſtolen upon the ſelf-im- - 

5 portance of the Britiſh *Squirali ity ; but every | 
> body knows that ſuch were the manners of 1 


opulent country families, ſome forty years 
L 1 
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back, where the . choſe to be the ans | 


man, rather than the toping and riotous 


Foxhunter. Let it alſo be remembered, that 
the Harlowes were a new-raiſed family, that 


wanted to eſtabliſh their gue/tonably dignity. 


As to the perſiſting authority, unjuſtly 


_ exerciſed upon young women in the article of 


marriage, that feature of probability in this 
charming work, is ftill aſcertained by a va- 


riety of examples every year, at leaſt, in 


wealthy, and ſtill oftener in high life 1 though, 
becauſe ceremony is not the faſhion, there. 
may be leſs ATE in the manner of enforcing ; 


: it. 


% For neh- ones, with ed eyes, 


7 As Pride, or thirſt of gold affail, 


- <4. Attend their human Sacrifice, 
66 Nun the Grecian ene veil. 


The author meant to hold up the portraits 
of Clariſſa, and Grandiſon, to each ſex, as 
models of male, and female virtue. It has 
been truly ſaid, that whatever be our aim, 
whether the attainment of an art, of ſcience, 
or of virtue, the model, from which we copy, 
cannot be too perfect. We might as well 
blame the tranſeendant ſculptor, as the mora- 
liſt ; as rationally prefer leſs exquiſite, leſs 
beautiful 
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beautiful ſtatues, ta the Venus de Medicis,: 
and the Apollo Belvidere, becauſe they may 
be nearer reſemblances of the human form; as 


chuſe to contemplate a Jones, and a Sophia, 


rather than a Grandiſon, and a Clariſſa. 
Ix worn and hacknied in the tainted mazes 


of Society, our ardor for Virtue. is grown 


palled, and ſick, ſo that we behold repreſen- 
tations of - conſummate excellence without 
delight, let us not ſeek to deprive the gene- 
rous credulity, and hoping ſenſibility of 
youth, of the nobleſt- patterns our language 
affords: (without the ſcriptural pale) of moral 
virtue, and piety z adorned; and graceful. in. 
the charms of youth and beauty 3-1 in the 


ſplendor of elevated intellect; in the utmoſt 


elegance of ſtyle, and in 1 che intereſt oe 
trying fituations. 

AN accurate obſerver * life ad manners, 5 
muſt have many times beheld very exact re- 


ſemblances of every character in Clariſſa; 


the glorious maid, and her profigats raviſher 
alone excepted, 


To form a bright example of RR vir- - 


tue, ſuperior to temptation in the great eflen- 


tial chaſtity; and in whom every leſſer conſi- 
deration of worldly fame and proſperity 
ſhould be ſubordinate to the delicacy of ex- 
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alted 8 it was neceſlary to draw'the 
charaQer of Lovelace, enactly as he is drawn. 
Leſs accomplithed, leſs brave, leſs bountiful, 
leſs eftimable in all refpeQs, (where his dar- 
ling. vice did not interfere) he could not have 
obtained the degree of intereſt he poſſeſſed in 
the heart of a Chariſſa; and without which, 
her reſiſtance had loſt all its merit. Leſs 
hardened by the power of this abſorbing vice, 
leſs determined, lefs cruelly perſiſting, the 
could not have ſuſtained from him thoſe 


wrongs from which ſhe riſes fo far above the 


Lucretian-chaſtity;; evincihng by her con- 
duct the ſuperior excellence of the Chriſtian 
principles to thoſe which hurried cond ee 
the injured Roman matron.” | 
As the worſt poſſible moral refutes f from the | 
character of Tom Jones, ſo does the 5% re- 
ſult from that of Lovelace. By the former, 
our youth are taught to believe that they may 
be very noble feltows, whom every body will 
love, and yet indulge their criminal appe- 
tites in the ſeduction of what they believe to 
be ruftic i innocence, as in Jones's amour with 
Molly Seagrim; and plunge into #nown | 
_ advltery, as in his connetion with Mrs. 
Waters; and this; even though they * are in 
ore with an amiable Wonder, as Jones with 
| Sophia. 
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Sophia. A ſituation, which infinitely en- 
hances, and indeed renders wholly unpardon- 
able the groſs, and brutal guilt of profligacy. 
While by the character of Lovelace, as by 


that of Macbeth, we are faught, that gallant = 


courage, and brilliant talents, form no ſecu- 
rity againſt a man's becoming darkly villain- 
ous, if he deliver himſelf up, without re- 
ſtraint, to the influence of his conſtitutional 
vice, 35 ee e, 

WuiLs the eye of ſenſibility fireams over 
the ſuffering, and over the dying Clariſſa, 


there is a “ ſecret, ſtern, vindictive, :yet not 
* onjuſt; ! pleaſure, - that brightens! thoſe 
% tears, and which. always ariſes in the ge- 


netous boſom. upon the puniſhment of trear 


chery, like that of Lovelace, and of inflei> 
bility, like that of the Haclow-familys ; 211 
. Coup to the ſenſe of devotion, dead to the 
hope, and truſt of a bleſſed. immortality, ut 
be that heart, which does hot triumph, and der 
light (however the eyes may overflow) in the 


death of Clarifla, in the everlaſting.reſt of a 


broken, heart, in the emangipation- of an op- 
preſſed, an injured, and angelic ſpirit, ſoar» 


ing above all its cxuel perſecutotz, to:untady 
ing light, and ever - during felicity- | - 
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R. CUMBERLAND aceuſes this work of 
tedious prolixity, and the accuſation 

is Pretty general. It cannot be denied that 
even ingenious minds capable of perceiving 
_ its various excellencies, the graces of its elo- 
quence, the powers of its pathos, and the 
| brilliance of its wit, may, on a frf peruſal, 
find themſelves ſo anxiouſly intereſted in the 
events, as to became Nun of wap _ 
in the ſtory. 

Bor recurring to theſe volumes, (to which 
the ſenſible reader will recur. as to Shake - 
ſpear, to Milton, or the Rambler) when ſa- 
tisfied curioſity leaves the mind ealm enough 
to remark, and enjoy at leiſure their innume- 
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rable beauties; "ſomething will. be found: in 
every letter, hich is highly curious and en- 
tertaining. In the maſter- ſtrokes of truth; 
and nature, do they delineate the mind, and 
the manners of the ſuppoſed writer; beſides 
throwing ſtrong collateral light, and colour 
ing, upon other characters in the work. This 
excellence of appropriation pervades all the: 
epiſtles, even thoſe, in which elegance of 
ſtyle is judiciouſly abated, as in the letters of 
the proud, unyielding Harlowes; or wholly: 
thrown aſide, as in thoſe: of the proverbial 
Lord M, the pedant Brand, and the me- 
nial perſonages; while, on this recurrent: 
peruſal, the characteriſtic graces of the more 
eloquent epiſtles thine wean tn Ae in- 8 
exhauſtible. 

TE letters of Doveldes exhibit every Wer 
attraction of peerleſs wit, pictureſque deſerip- 
tion, claffic alluſion, and univerſal know- 

ledge, without any affectation in its diſplay; 
a ſtyle unrivalled in its eaſy flow, and faſci- 
nating harmony; and, what ſtrikingly evin- 
ces the atdrefs, and virtuous deſign of the 
author, the epiſtles of this ſeducing lidertine, - 
even more foreibly than any of the others, 
warn the youthful female againſt the deſigns C 
. of FINS oppoſite Sex, by the ſtartling axioms 
L4 L 7 
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. they contain, reſpecting the conduct of w . 
men. It is from the letters of Lovelace; that 
they learn how inevitably deſpicable they be- 
come in the eyes of thofe very men, to whoſe 
ſolieitations they are beginning to make. ſa- 
crifices, (apparently trivial) of that delicacy. 
and .purity ſo lovely in the ſex; ſacrifices: 
chat generally end in the utter loſs of banous h 
from libertine encroachment. 
I Colonel Merdex's letters, and in ech 
- of Lovelace, and Belford, which deſcribe the 
__coloneVFs perſon, his air, his manners, and his 
conduct, we ſee a perfect fine gentleman, in- 
trepid and accompliſhed as the former, bene= 
volent as the latter, and more virtusus; 3 
while beneath the dignity which that virtue | 
confers, the dazzling Lovelace ſinks i into . . 
ble and conſcious inferiority. Z 
We find, in the touching epiſiles of the. 2 
matehleſs Heroine of this work, the moſt 
complete powers of imagery. and deſcription, 
ſhaded over by that ſoft veil of diſtreſs,” thro? 3 
which they appear with heightened grace, 
and dearer intereſt; the importance of every 
duty that bleſſes ſociety; the danger and 
miſery. of every deviation from the path of 
reQitude, enforced, mith-the eloquence of an- 
N character e amidſt her ſexcre, 


4 ; trial, 1 


* 


a vl rt > 


trials, her deep Eittreſſes, and NORGE in 


juries, into unrivalled thagninimiry;—while | 


in its nobleſt elevation, the charm of female 
ſoftneſs is never for a fingle' moment loſt. 
MX. Ixruson ( perhaps our beſt Tragedy- 
writer ſince Shakefj pear) has availed himſelf, 
in his poetic and Toittted "tragedy Juha, of 
the penknife · ſcene in Ctariſfa. Deprived of 
the preparatory circuriftances that conſtitute 
a large part of its tranſcendant ſublimity in 
the original ſituation, it could, not but loſe ex- 


tremely by the tran ſpoſition; but to thoſe 


who do not perfectly recollect the pages from 


whence it is taken, the effect i in the T; 2 
is very fine. 


Mx. Colathiany tells the public, that 
he knew a young female, whoſe head was, 


turned by reading, Clariſſa ; and Who, in che, 


rage of. imitation, inſiſted upon having, bog 
coffin in her bed-chamber,! 1 


1 
* 5 . 
” 4 * * 


Ixs Ax E people have always ſome reigniger 7 


idea. That the coffin of Clariſſa ſhould once; 
have proved that reigning idea, is ſurely 4, 
very contemptible reaſon for interdicting this. 


noble compoſition, as inimical to the wrales, 
and diſcretion of youth. | 


Many religious enthuſiaſts have fancied. 
they had prophetic and apoſtolic inſpiration. 
Ar the Cathedral of one of our cclebrated 


provincial towns, ſome twenty years ago, IL 


often 


* 


— road cw. | 


's 
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often uſed 10 ſee a man, whom, many of the 
preſent inbabitants remember. It was his 
cuſtom to ſtand, during ſervice; before the 
rails of the altar. He had read about our 
Saviour, till he fancied himſelf that ſacred 


character, and a native reſemblance of face, 
and figure to the prints of Jeſus, aided the 


phrenzy. He had trained the growth of bis 
dark beard in the Jewiſh faſhion, and his 
hair, parted upon his forehead, „hung in equal 
ringlets down each fide. the front part of his 


> neck.” He was thin, and pale, with a remark - 


able air of placid dignity... The mildneſs 
this maniac conſtantly preſerved, ef 
bim inoffenſive. bf f 

Wirtz the ſame reaſon wicke the Schir- 
TURES be cenſured as a dangerous ſtudy upon 
that inſtance, as this admirable work, becauſe 
one romantic delirious fool beſpoke ber coffin, 
without the reaſons which impelled Clariſſa 
to take that Gingular ſtep. 

Ir is curious to hear the author of our 
moſt ſentimental comedies, ſpeak with con- 
tempt over the unerring ſentiments which en- 
rich theſe volumes. It would be happy for 
the riſing, and for the future generation, if 
our young women. "would imitate the prin- 
eiples, and the conduct of Wann, e 

h a not 


4 


not bling d in ee ut coffin: a cir- 
cumſtance for which ſhe apologiſes, con- 
feſſing it a ſally of mournful enthuſiaſm, 
and too ſcrupulous delicacy ; excufable only 
from the peculiarity of her ſituation, and! 
from being obliged to ehuſe a male executor. 
Recommending Chrifla's conduct as an ex- 
ample, I deſire it may be remembered that 
her flight with Lovelace was involuntary, 
and that her meeting and correſponding with 
him, was merely from the perſecutions ſhe 
endured, and in the hope of preventing the 
moſt fatal miſchiefs between him and her bro- 
ther. She, however, repents of the two laſt 
eireumſtances, as forming a deep error, im- 
ploring Heaven that its eonſequences may 
warn her ſex againſt being raſh» enough to- 
repoſe the ſmalleſt degree of confidence in x 
libertine; who, as ſhe ſays, to be a libertine 
_ muſt have got over Ae an all rs 
reſtraints. N 
Is it from the pen of a PR that we ſee 
the unfeeling,'the pointleſs fneer upon the ex- 
emplary duty, the contrite affection of a dy- 
ing daughter, becauſe ſhe writes on her Fnees: 
to ſu pplicate pardon for what ſhe conſiders a 
great fau't, that prohibited correfpondence 
(though ſhe had been impelled into the com- 
L 6 8 miſſion 


7 
k 
4 


_— —— r 


anner. Mak 


miſſion of it by the cruelty of her family) and. 
to invoke bleſſings upon n. who * ſheu'n 
no mercy to her! 

IN contradiction to experience, Dl wa 
great iHiberality, Mr. CumBERLanD aſſerts, 
that encouraging young women to corteſpond 
with each other, tends to no good point of 
education. Every good habit is: capable of 
being perverted to bad uſes. Becauſe numer- 


ous. books of evil tendency are extant, we. 


might as. wiſely refolve that aur daughters 

ſhould not learn to read, as that, becauſe 
they a Write frivolous; and improper let- 
ters, they ſhould be precluded from the cer 
tain advantages of a well- regulated epiſtolary 
intercourſe. with their young friends. Dif. 
creet parents will, in a great degree, ſuggeſt 
the ſuhjects of theſe letters, and invite from 

time to time, a communication of their con- 
tents, by expreſſing pleaſure. in their peruſal. 
Such an intercourſe forms the ſtyle of young, 


people, gives them habits of reflection, 


awakens intellectual emulation, and ſupplics - 


them with reſourges, which. have an inevit- 


able tendency to abate the deſire of diſſipation, 
enables them to be rational and pleaſing com- 
panions to men of ſenſe when they marry, 
to fill the rl and wogiterf; duties with 

:  Gignity 


4 
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dignity and delight, to the certain; bee. 
ment of the future generation 

Ir women intrigue more in Re i 
England, though their underſtandings: are; 
generally better cultivated, it is, becauſs thein 
inclinations arg never conſultæd in. their mar- 
riage engagements : : and becauſe infamy 1s. 
leſs canſequent than it is here, upon a viola- 
tion of thoſe engagement. But the Erench 
women are Lucretias compared, ta theItalians ; = 

a ſuperiority which ariſes from the; compan- 
ionable qualities of. the former, and the un- 
lettered ignorance of the latter, that delivers, 
up all. the powers of their, imagination to. the 
influence of one reigning idea. Whoever 
bas ſucceſsfully ſtudied the nature of the 
human mind, knows, that to floce it with 
a variety of ideas, to render it capable of per- 
ceiving 'the valye of knowledge, and the 
charms/of. genius, is to render it leſs. hene 
vient to the influence of the ſenſes, 5 

Arran Mr. CunBERLAND. has e | 


his deſire of baniſhing the fineſt moral work 


of this age, from the libraries. of our youth, 
and the pen from the fingers of our women; 
he proceeds. to inveigh more juſtly againſt 


that mode of education, tao prevailing within - _ 


theſe laſt l * which can never en- 
large 
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large the ſtock of ideas, or inſpire any taſte 
for intellectual pleaſures. Upon this plan, 
4 firl's time, in that important period, Which 
divides infancy from womanhood, is every 
hour of it engroſſed by the French gram- 
mar, the barpſichord, the eee mw the 
drawing- maſter. 
WEN young ladies hut, 0 ty wür 
accompliſhed, become miſtreſſes, in any de- 
gree of their own time, whether ſingle, or 
married, there is no probability, alas! that 
they will devote it to the voluminous pages 
of the moral, the pious RIcHARDSON. They 
Rave ho imaginations that can awaken to a 
perception of his genius — no hearts that can 
ſoften at his pathos — no underſtanding to 
perceive the undeviating truth, and * 
ſenfe of his obfervations 
© The Female Quixotte & an ed 
ſatire upon the no totally exploded ſtudy of 
the old romances; and gave the death's wound 
to that declining taſte. But to ſatirize, with 
any probability of good effect, the CLARISSA„ 
or the GRAN DISON, is impofſible. People 
of judgment will not attempt it, and Wh 
cious people will attempt it in vain. 
To read novels frequentfy, and indiſerim- 
inäately, is a moſt pernicious. habit, There 
Fe OR | are 


N 
| 
i 


are no mea} 
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ns ſo effectual of rebiletits them 

diſtaſteful as' an early familiarity with the 
effuſions of 'Ricnarpon's genius. They 
will exalt the underſtanding above endurance 


of the traſh, „daily pouring out from the circy- 
lating libraties: Who that has read Mirrom 
Waſtes the midnight taper over the FO fuf- 


tian of Sir RicuarD BLackmore ? 
Mx. CumBiRLanD does not want genius, 


though he will permit nobody to be ſenti- 


mental but himfelf, His very ſentimenta! 
comedies have conſiderable metit, and though 
too little humorous for the comie line of 
writing, they are pathetic and agreeable, 
Morals are more likely to ſuffer from our 
deſpifing, than from our admiring them. 
Hrs tragedies have incurred more contempt 


than they deſerve. Amidſt frequent plagi- 


ariſms, and much turgid writing, there 


are ſpeeches of unborrowed beauty, and ſtrik- 
ing imagery, both in the Battle of Haſt- 


ings and in the Carmelite, Whole ſcenes 


in the latter have the true dramatic ſpirit. 
JuDGMENT is this author's great deſider- 


atum. We perceive the want of that power 
in his own writings, and therefore need not 
wender at its abſence, when he decides upon 
the writings of others. 

UnyeR 


— 
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„Upps. the influence of perpetually recur- 
nog inſanity, the _ hergine of his Carmelite 
preſerves : an important ſecret through, twenty 
years, adheres to a regular plan of future en- 
terprize, which is never interrupted by this in- 
termitting madneſs, nor in the leaſt degree 
partakes of its influece, , The author, who 
could draw a character ſo utterly, out of na- 
ture, and probability, is likely enough to 
fancy that RicHAaRDsoN's works may be inju- 


rious to the good. eaſe, t the manners, and. the 


morals of our FOWDo:... 0 
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2 ef. man's action, which, on à firſt 
view of them, appear fo incompatible witly 
each other, as thoſe of buſineſs and pleaſure ? 
yet, where they are found uniting in the ſame 
mind, their energies obtain one end. From 
ſuch an union (in the proportion that it is leſs 
expected) who is there that does not look' ther 
more for ſteadinefs in the purſuit, and-ſupe- 
rior merit in the execution. As WALTER 
werrngüeeck, 1 feel att the ſpitit and 
reaſoning of the fentence apply; I am ſen- 


ſible, that, after having undertaken td 


Offer Vatieiy to the publie, the doing it pune-! 
tvally, and in the ableſt manner, is not mots: 
z point of pleaſures than it ſhould he of bu<: 
ſmneſs, In fact, both motives faſten aꝶ equal 
8 — and; like Cato, he d. 

LE * 
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ways concluded his old Punic ballad with the 
% delenda eſt Carthago,“ the great burthen 
to which my thoughts at laſt return is, 
% Pariety muft be ET” 
FULL of myſelf, and wrapt in the flatter- 
ing conceit, that Variety had now more than 
ever. become neceſſary to the town, I was ſit- 
ting a few evenings ago, totus in illis, in 
full debate, on what ſhould be the ſubject of 
- this our next Eſſay. I was yet unreſolved. 
The entrance of a ſervant broke in upon my 
doubts, and indeed, in the end, relieved 
them. He delivered to me the ſeveral favours 
of my correſpondents ; I opened them as they 
preſented themſelves, but when I took up 
the packet which is the ſubject of this paper, 
J was a little ſtaggered on obſerving the im- 
preſſion of the ſeal; a boar's head, in a field. 
nerd, with the feet of a web-footed animal as 
ſupporters, and the motto nil mertalibus ar- 
duum eft. My knowledge in heraldry did not 
carry me ſo far, as to gueſs at Fir perſops of. 


£34 # & 4 


ſeal with ſowe degree of 1 dee 3 Mbecher 
my expectations were diſappointed or not, my 
readers will determine, and as I had not 
reſolved: on my ſubject, the following appli- 


cation was ſo novel a one, that I determined 
„ | ts © 
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to take the opinion of the irorld * it, i 
fore I delivered my own in anſwer 
AND I ſhall only requeſt from my rs 
pöndents, that the anſwer of the public be 
mine. In the multitude of counſellors there 
muſt be wiſdom, there muſt be ſafety ;' and 
Meſſrs. the Petitioners are characters of too 
liberal a N of thinking, not to approve the 


trial by jury; and in this confidence, we thus 
ba hs eee rent the ee, 


. A 


THE HUMBLE PETITION: of Put | 
' REGRINE SwiNGTAIL. and Greocoky 
WAIxXSTRATr, more commonly called 
or known by the names of the Learned 
P. ug: the Learned e 3 bs 


r 
# 


sangen. 05 , 2 i 1 
THAT 3 by that liberal. pee 


amiable | „ ſentiment, by which your. firſt 


" 


* 


Eſſay is diſtinguiſhed, your Petitioners have 
ventured, to make their complaints and fears 
known, i in the certainty. that you will admin- 
5 all the protection 0 Sec you can, 


73 - be 


The only difference between man Ya brutes, con- 
fits in men dead! for Ain | 12 


* 1 4139 4 "ii FE '3 
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Tur, in this learned age, when the in- 
fluence of: knowledge: and: ſciences is ſo unis 
verſally felt, your Petitioners, among others, 
find themſelves very much patroniſed/ by the 
public ; not fewer than one hundred of whom 
daily honour your Petitioners with their viſits; 
and not one of: that hundred but departs ſatis- 
fied, with highly extolling your enen 
improvement in human raaſon. . 
Trar, owing/ito; the meanntts 06 belt 
ſpecies, they are excluded from the common 
rights and enjoy ments of mann; and that 
 pour-Petitioners' ſenſibility often, feel hocked 
by the fear, that pride makes a, mponent 
part of the applauſe. which they Feceive, and 
that mankind ſo applaud, becauſe they pity 
them. However, the conſciouſneſs of worth 
is ſuperior to a liitle conjecture /agzinft an- 
other, and is therefore above ſuppoſing that 
Another can apply ſack” cbnjectufe 175155 
Herſelf. | Your Petitioners then are ſatisfied | 
on this fcore, and reſt in the hope that the 
world will think as liberally as they do. 
Fon Petitioner Goos fbr Ki ter t faith, 
that he has reafen to eſteem His KHowiede ge, 
not only as the comfort, but as the preferva- 


tion of his life; For by an intenſe application 
to DO in his earlier days, he kept his body 


in 


2 
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in ſo continual a ſtate of leni, that it was 
never judged roumd or plump enough for the 
martyrdom of a ſpit, and hereby only has he 
eſcaped the ſeveral anmverfaries of that im- 
mortal foe to his race, Saint Michaal; ands 
when experience hath moulted every ſickly 
quill of folly from his wing, ſurely it would 
now be bard to have his feathers rumpled 
at an advanced age, by à rude premature 
death; to prevent this evil, is no the great 
mark of your petitioners withes ; and nothing 
could effect it more firmly, than the throwing 
open all the different profeſſions to your Peti- 
tionets, by which they might reach che high- 
eſt emoluments and offices in the ſtate; nor 
is there any juſtice in precluding them, ſinee 
they confeſs to have no ſcruples of con- 
ſcience, but are willing to take all the Teſpec- 
tive caths which the Teſt Act requires. 
Your Petitioner Gore, therefore, further 
ſays, that he can ſuggeſt no objection to his 
being admitted to the ſtudy of the Lau, and 
in time becoming Attorney or Sollicitor- Gen- 
eral; ſeeing too, that there are learned geeſe, 
of every flock or drove, who have feathered 
their neſts by hatches | not an egg more rational 


than your Petitioger's might be. Your Peti- | 


tioner cannot figure to his mind a reaſon why 
he 
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he ſhould not be Secretary at War or Com- 
mander in Chief, as well as any other 
gooſe among them; indeed your Petitioner 
is perſuaded the army would be his forte, fince 
without venturing much, he dares affirm that 
there is nota ſoldier or officer in his majeſty's 
realm, who can march with ſo much upright= 
neſs as your Petitioner; and finally, ſince a 
man's family i is often the beſt ſecurity for ad- 
vancement in the army, your Petitioner flat- 
ters himſelf, he has ſome claim as a deſcend- 
ant of thoſe Right Honourable Geeſe who 
ſtood centinals at, and ſaved the Cap ito]. 
Your Petitioner Pig, for himſelf faith, 
| that from the bitterneſs of his enemies the 
butchers (who would make brawn of any 
thing in the ſhape of fleſh) he confeſſes 
that it has been with difficulty, he hath 
hitherto ſaved his bacon; and being defirous 
of fill preſerving the ſame, he feels a wiſh, 
in common with human nature, that his grey 
hairs (every briftle of which has been hoared 
in the ſervice of ſcience) Way + at laſt repoſe 
in an honoured grave. 
Any your Petitioner begs to aſſure your 
| Howous, that, notwithſtanding the finiſh 
ſupe rſtition of the herd of Jews, your Petiti- 
cer has not a Var] of. the Dd in him. It 
is 
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is then with diffidence he puts in a claim 
thus to the public honours; and touching the 
ſeveral profeſſions, your Honour knows that 
the practice of Medicine, or art of killing, lies 
in the licence to do it, viz. a diploma. As 
for the ſtudy of Botany, all the town muſt 
acknowledge that no man can have a more 
intimate acquaintance with the vegetable world 
than your Petitioner, for this plain reaſon, 
becauſe he has the whole ſyſtem conſtantly 
under his noſe. And further, bis advantage 
over thoſe phyſicians, who profeſs to judge of 
diſeaſes by inſpecting the ſecretions, * cannot 
be diſputed, ſince many allow that pigs can 
ſee the wind, and every one knows that they 
Have no falſe delicacy about taſting, or even 
rolling themſelves in any filth whatever. 
Bor, without enumerating all his merits, 
which would look too much like vanity; your 
Petitioner begs to cloſe his claim with avow- 
ing, that he thinks himſelf particularly qua- 
lified to preſide at the Board of Ordinance, 
from a conviction that he knows ſomething 
of fortification; he having been all his life 
ſhut up by, and in eontemplation of walls ; 
and your Petitioner is ſatisfied he could plan 


as "os a Seye to pen the nation up in, as 
any 
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any of ”_ ON of omann; or . 
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"AY | =” Gooſe on his 4 moſt ny 
26 intreat your Honour to take che grievance 
of their caſe, into conſideratiop, and to 
A adviſe or point out to them ſuch, relief, 
as to your Honour ſhall ſeem. meat; and 

3 Jour Pente ſhall ever pray, &c. 


@ to 
to 28111 v5 


3 is not ee "AT a HY 
to determine, whether vanity be a leading 
ſtep to vice, or a principal ſupport of virtue. 
There are opinions on each ſide of the queſ- 
tion. But wbere a man is the bigot to a fa- 


vourite paſſion, and that paſſion à failing; 


be ſeldom employs much induſtry to convince 
either himſelf or the world that it is ſo; be+ 
cauſe, as ſoon. as ſuch conviction begins, his 
failing ends; unleſs indeed he is ſo weak as * 
to be conſcious: that he is going to commit 
an improper action, and yet wants refolution 
to refrain, from it. From remarking the 
little trouble I have taken, and ſeem inclined 
0 take on this ſcore, e reader by this 
time 


| 
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time; perhaps, begins to anticipate 2 a 
which it is not my intention to keep from 
him; on the contrary, I ſhall freely confeſs 


(and without perceiving the ſmalleſt thrill of 


ſhame paſſing through me) that in my public 


capacity, | am as ſuſceptible of vanity as the 
weakeſt of her devotees can be. Neverdid the 
mad heart of the extravagant Alexander feel 
a more acute pang of joy and triumph at the 
taking of a town, ſacking of a city, or plun- 
dering of an empire, than Walter Weather- 


cock would feel at the information, that he 


had made a ſingle apoſtate from vice, or con- 
firmed one wavering in the path of virtue. 
WIE theſe ſentiments about me, it is not 


difficult to imagine how much pleaſure I re- 
ceived from the reflection that my very firſt 


eſſay ſhould have been ſo ſerviceable ; and 
ſuch ſurely we muſt allow it to have been, 


when, through ſuch means, two reſpectable 


members of ſociety have found an opportu- 
nity of recording their claims on the world's 


approbation, and their country's reward, It 


will at leaſt write this leſſon in my memory, 
that benevolence of ſentiment is often ſer- 
viceable without a particular intention to be 
ſo, the opportunity of applying it when pre- 


ſented -to us ſhould never be paſſed over. 
ä Such 
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Such a elaraQter ſtands in the world like a 
beacon to guide wandering merit to her aſy- 
lum, or ſhelter the friendleſs ſtranger from 


the ftorm, which Art and Intereſt are ever 
_— to pour on him. 
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0 "_ muſt know, Sir, ie I am Nideatty 


15 


is made by the immortal Shakeſpeare, | in his 


4. 3 4 


Midſummer Night” s Dream: now, having a 


turn for poetry (by the way 1 am afraid this 
circumſtance may make ſome people ſuſpect, 
that the effect of the aſſe's head which Puck 


confined on my anceſtors, is not quite worn 


out) be this as it may, however, having, 1 
ſay, a poetical turn, (or which is much the 
ſame thing) believing that I have, my genius 
naturally leads me to the Epigram, the merit 
of which ſpecies of compoſition is ſaid always 

M 2 to 


deſcended from Maſter Bottom, te 


2 
| 

| 
. 
7 


tote exten eee . Eb . 


. 


to 15 at the bottom, or, i in 1 other words, 1 in the 


tail. 


Bur, alas, Sir, however great the merit 
of the Epigramatiſt may be, he labours under 
one material diſadvantage, if he wiſhes to 
favour the world (as it is called) with his 
productions; for they are in general ſo con- 
ciſe, that it would employ a man's whole 
life to produce Epigrams enough to fill a 
ſhilling pamphlet, even though aſſiſted (as 
moſt modern books are) with a large type 
and ample margin. This has been hitherto 
a terrible obſtacle to my ambition, but I am 


encouraged to hope, from the title of your 


paper, that I may arrive, through the medium 
of it, at the ſummit of my wiſhes, viz. the 
pleaſure of diſplaying my brilliant abilities 
to an admiring public. 

| Berort I give you any ſpecimen of my 
— an Epigram | is, or rather What it ought 
to be; and this may probably be more eaſily, 


effected by mentioning what it is like, than by 


attempting to give a definition of it by words. 
TRE ErIdRAu, then, has been very aptly, 
liken'd to a | ſcorpion, and to a jelly. bag; your 


Scerpion Epigram includes all that may pro- 


perly be ſtiled latyrical; that! is to ſay, thoſe 
that 
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that have a ſharp ſting in their tails: the jelly 
bag will comprehend all the reſt, namely, thoſe 
that are pointed at the end, but without any 
acrimony whatever. Should a compoſition 
claim the title of Epigram, without bearing 
either of theſe eſſential marks, you may de- 

pend upon it, its title is without foundation; 
eſpecially, if upon examination, it be found 
to reſemble à ſugar-loaf, which is pointed at 
the wrong end, or a drum, which is equally 
flat at both ends; J am aware that moſt of the 
poems handed down to us from the ancients; 
under the name of Epigram, will appear (ac- 
_ cording to the modern acceptation of the 
word) to rank in this latter claſs, and follow 
the drum: but it ſhould be remembered, that 
the word, as now uſed, conveys a very dif- 
ferent meaning from ExifhjE], which ſig- 
nified fimply 1NsSCRIPTION, and was equal- 
ly applicable to proſe and poetry; every man 
of taſte muſt acknowledge the elegance of 
many of theſe productions of antiquity ; 
and it would be alike abſurd to deny their 
merit, becauſe they do not anſwer to the 
modern idea of Epigram, as to find fault 
with the pathetic ſtories of Lefevre, or la 
| Roche, becauſe there is nothing in either of 
them that can excite laughter. 


M 3 Your. 


— 
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'Your correſpondent, Philopun, com- 
pares the Pun and: Epigram together, yet 
ſeems not fully aware of their very near affi- 
nity; but if the eſſence of the latter conſiſts 
in its point, then a pun is not only allowable, 
but conſtitutes the chief merit of an Epi- 
gram; for, in the French language, the 
words are ſynonimous. I am happy to find 
my ideas confirmed by the great Boileau Deſ- 
peaux. | will tranſcribe: fix: lines from this 
admirable critic, becauſe, while they juſtly 
reprobate the uſe of a pun in ſerious dif. 
courſe, they juſtify. the introduction of one 
occaſionally in a lively Epigram. 

- SPEAKING of the ſhameful . of | 
puns or points which prevailed a few y”__ 
80 in every ſpecies of ne. Ba {2 


10 75 raiſon outragte enfin ouvrit ſes yeux - 

La chaſſa pour jamais des diſcours ſerieux 

« Et dans tous ces ecrits, la declarant infame, 
N grace, lui laiſſa Ventrẽe en V Epigramme.” 


Supported: by ſuch auhcaity; I venture to 
ſend you three of the jelly bag kind, and ſup- 
poſe, ſince your object is VARIET Y, they 


may find admiſſion; but ſhould any reader 
have fo ſqueamiſh a ſtomach, as to turn ſick 


at a pun, I adviſe him to paſs them over, and 
proceed 
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proceed t to the fourth, which 1 is of the ſcor- 
pion kind, and which I have inſerted for the 
ſake of Variety : as I have no venom in me, 
ſo I do not take the merit of having written 
the latter, but merely that of having extract- 
ed it from a newſpaper, as a curious inſtance 
how ſeverely the moſt amiable and beneficent 


inſtitution may, become the object of keen 
ſatire, T am, 


Dear, Sir, 
Your admirer 
and humble ſervant, 


YOUNG BOTTOM, 


4 k 


- JELLY. BAG. No. I. 
T H E verieſt nothings kindle ſtrife 
Twixt Plum, the grocer, and his wife; 


Such quarrels, ſure, are out of ſeaſon, 
For what's a jar without a reaſon: 


JELLY BAG. No. II. 
AT a late exhibition, a taylor one day 


— 


His knowledge in painting began to diſplay, 
But one who ſtood by that had ſmelt out his trade, 
Moſt heartily laugh'd at the ſtrittures he made; 
Says a Wag, Prithee, why ſo nn 
treat him? 


I know in Fine-drawing there's none that can 
beat him.““ 


JELLY 
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JELLY BAG, No. III. 

OLD Jobs was wedded to a crooked wife, 

And thence was apprehenſive for his life, 

Becauſe his brother George was forc'd to fly, 

| Charg'd with the keinous crime of bigamy ; 

Alas!“ quoth John, I may have equal trouble, 


For tho' I've but one wife, God * ſhe's 
double.” 


No. IV. | 
THE SCORPION EPIGRAM, 


Addreſſed to Sir Jobn Millar, of Batheafton, on his 
elegant plan of dedicating an Etruſcan Vaſe for 
the reyes " encouragemet of poetic Your: 


Miller! the van in ancient times,” tis faid 
Held the colle&ed aſhes of the dead ; | 

So thine (the wonder of theſe modern days) 

* Stands open day and night for lifeleſs lays : 
Leave not unfiniſh'd then the well form'd plan, 
Complete the work thy claflic taſte began h 
And oh! in future, e're thou doſt inurn em, 
Remember firſt, to rai/e a pile and burn em. 


— 


ISHALL 


'* Nodtes atque dies patet atri janua ditis, 


| | 8 


I ' SHALL add to my friend Young Bottom's 


communication, as applieable to the ſubjeR, - 


an Epigram of the late Dr. Johnſon, in La- 
tin, with ſeven different tranſlations by as 
many different perſons, which if they ſhould 
-all appear to belong to the drum kind, uni- 
formly flat at both ends, they will at leaſt 
furniſh the contemplative mind with an in- 


ſtance of that Variet, of words which may be 
uſed to convey the ſame thought. The Epi- 


gram was written on the Temple of the 


Winds, built by Lord Anſon, at his ſeat at 


Shuckborough | in Staffordſhire. : 


" Gratum animum ak qui debuit omnia wentis 
Duam bene ventorum, Templum Surgere jubet. 


4 


No. . 


Since to the winds alone, he ow'd the wealthy 
prize, . | 


I praiſe the grateful ſoul that bade this temple riſe. 


The grate ful Anſon here adores the gales 
That bore to wealth and power his ſwelling ſails. 


M 5 No. III. 
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No. "ey 1 


x 


- From * rous n ſince profprous fortine 
1 134 


This fane is rais'd to o every *** hat blows. 


No. IV. E 


| This Temple to the wind, his gratitude has rais'd, 
As the wind gave him all, *tis fit the wind be 


prats d. 
+ * 
. 
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No. V. 


Well, to hb Winds, ay he this fins afford, 
Whom their propitious breath has made a lord. 


= 


No. VI, 
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; 


No. VI, 


Hail, thou great ſoul, whom eracituds bids raiſe, 
This offering to the winds, which ſwell'd thy 
praiſe, 


. 10 


The winds gave Anſon all, his very food, 
And to the winds this marks his gratitude ; 
Tis an ill wind indeed that blows no good. 
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NUM B E R XXIX. 


4 


From a private Mad- 15 . neareſt 
the 8 Moon. 


SIR, 


AVING lived long enough on this 

earth to ſee the emptineſs of all enjoy- 
ments, the vanity of purſuits, and the un- 
certainty of ſucceſs; I determined to. riſk 
every thing, and leave the world in ſearch 
of a better: but, though I was diſguſted 
with the world, J had not quarrelled with 
life; 1 did not follow the example of my 
countrymen in hanging or drowning myſelf; 
no, Sir, I reſolved to take advantage of the 
late wonderful diſcoveries in chymiſtry, and 
turn 
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turn my hack on one globe, by the help of 
another; ſo I provided W 0 with a _ 
nificent ballooͤn. , 
My. principal object was to viſit one of 
the planets, and I thought I might reach the 
Moon in a very ſhort time; but, as a prudent 
man always guards againſt the poſſibility of 
failure in the beſt planned undertaking, ſo 
1 had prepared myſelf with every neceſſary 
to execute another ſcheme, ſhould my ori- 
ginal one proye abortive, and this was the 
taking a trip to the Eaſt Indies; which, by 
the help of theſe machines, is eaſily to; be 
done in about eight hours. Here, left. the 
ſtupidity of future Aronauts may not ſee the 
facility of this voyage, I will explain it in a 
manner to be comprehended by the meaneſt 
proficient in Natural Philoſophy Nothing 
more is neceſſary, than to aſcend in a per- 
pendicular direction, till the balloon is out 
of the earth's attraction; then remain ſta- 
tionary about eight hours, and defcend in 
the ſame direction; the earth will in that 
time have revolved one-third upon its axis, 
and this will land you ſomewhere in the Eaſt 
Indies. From thence to England the return 
js to be made in the ſame manner, allowing 
| en hours inſtead of eight for the remain- 


ing 
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ing;two-thirds of the earth's circumference ; 
for as every body knows that the earth re- 
volves on its own axis once in twenty-four _ 
hours, it is ſelf-evident that the effect muſt 
be the ſame, whether a man go round the 
world till he come to the ſame; ſpot, or whe- 
ther he ſtands ſtill, and lets the world go 
round without him, till the ſame ſpot returns 
to him. But to proceed with the account of 
my voyage. | 
Havixc filled my bution, 251 taken my 
ſeat in the car, I cut the lines which faſtened 
| It to the ground, and away I flew like a cork 
from a bottle of Champaigne.—T will not 
detain you with deſcriptions of the country 
1 had quitted, the clouds under me like 
fleeces of woo), or the intenſe heat and cold 
of the mediums through which I paſſed for 
the firſt few miles, they being already ſo 
amply related by others ; I ſhall only obſerve, 
that my remarks confirmed theirs as far as 
they went, particularly with reſpect to the 


power of aſcenſion” being augmented as the 


air became more ratified ; for the velocity of 
my progreſs increaſed fo rapidly, that at 
length, by my calculation, I found. I was 
going faſter than a ball fired ſrom the largeft 
cannon, in the proportion of 7367; to 1. 


— 
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and this convinced me 1 ſhould reach 1. 


moon before fun-ſet. 1 4 Clats 
I EXPECTED, as I ee this 8 


region, to be charmed with that variety of 


colours and objects which the earth preſents 
to the delighted Aronaut; but, on the con+ 
trary, the whole ſurface ſeemed one uniform 
maſs, of the brighteſt ſilver, and thoſe appa- 
rent ſpots and ſtreaks which have induced the 


learned to fancy they ſaw hills and valleys, 


and which the ignorant believe to be a man 


with a faggot on his back, were now proved 


to be the illuſions of imagination, or the 
deception of ſight.—1 particularly noticed 
the three luminous ſpots which the ingenious 
HERSCHELL has ſuppoſed to be volcanoes ; 
but, as I approached them, they appeared-no 


longer three, but one—and. they became a 


ſtriking proof how, abſurdly men are apt to 
argue from analogy, and how vain) are all 


conjectures reſpecting heavenly and incom- 


prehenſible ſubjects, when founded on appa- 
rent ſimilitude to what we fee on earth. I 
{hall therefore here premiſe, that when I uſp 


familiar. compariſons or alluſions to explain 


what I have ſeen, you muſt not underſtand 
me literally; for, in deſcribing things which 
were never heard or ſeen, or even thought of 
before, 


dir T. Way. 
before, there muſt inevitably be great dificulty 


to convey adequate ideas. 
I LanDeD on the plated: Tarfice of the 


Shel at ſeven o'clock P. M. and walked 


about three miles before I ſaw the ſmalleſt 


hope of finding it inhabited; at length I diſ- 
covered an intellectual SOMETHING, for 1 
cannot call it Matter, | becauſe” it had no 


parts; nor Spirit, becauſe it ſeemed mate- 


rially viſible: in ſhort, if 1 muſt compare it 


to any thing we know, it muſt be to an in- 
telligent and ſparkling nuMan EYE. That you 


may underſtand me, Sir, muſt aſk, if you | 
have never ſeen a human yt 'which could con- 
vey the ſeveral ideas of love, or fear, or pride, 


or anger, with a ſingle look? and, without 


the help of language, could expreſs the 
ſtrongeſt pleaſure or difguſt? Such, in a de- 
gree beyond human conception, was the 
object 1 am deſcribing; and with which ! 
held a converſe purely intellectual; for it 
anſwered my enquiries, and Grice my ut- 
moſt curioſity, before I had time to form my 


queſtions into words. Of this almoſt intui- 


tive conference the reſult was this: that in 
the moon there is no variety; à perfect ſame- 
eſs dwells throughout the extenſive regions 
of this mighty luminary, conſequently it can 
819134 only 
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only be inhabited by a ſingle perſon ; for it 
is impoſſible for two things, however nearly 


reſembling each oy to exiſt wen diſ- 


tinction-. 6 
Tux three ſuppoſed as W 


are but one great glare, the ſole uſe of which 
is to keep up an uniformity of light and 


warmth during the abſence of the ſun; for 


here is no difference betwixt day and night, 


or betwixt heat and cold. Upon farther en- 
quiry into the ſtate of exiſtence in a countr 


where perfect uniformity prevailed, I found 
there was neither Pain, nor fear,” nor ſorrow : 


but while I was going to rejoice in being 
. admitted; into ſuch a ſtate of happineſs, I was 
told by a look, that there was alſo neither 
pleaſure, hope, nor jey; for that each could 


only exiſt by compariſon with its contrary : 


\ and that all the variety which proceeds from 
health and ſickneſs, power and dependance, 
company and ſolitude, with all that inex- 
| hauſtible fund of contrarieties which form 
the various ſhades betwixt Goo and 'EVIL on 


our globe, derived their very being from the 
power of contraſt; and that where perfect uni- 


Formity prevailed, neither happineſs not 7 
could be ou Ar l | 


For 
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Fon ſome time, the ſatisfaction I received 
in this intellectual con verſe ſeemed to con- 
tradict the laſt aſſertion, for the novelty of 
ſuch inſtruction gave me happineſs which 1 
could not ſuppreſs. To ſind myſelf at once 
at the fountain-head- of ſeience; to learn 
without application, and to know without 
reſearch; to inyeſtigate without fatigue, and 
to diſcover without the trouble of ſeeking, 
appeared to me ſuch, never failing ſources of 
true delight, that I was about to expreſs the 
ttanſports I experienced, and diſpute tlie 
point with my antagoniſt, when the eye 
glanced contempt. I felt at once the narrow- 
neſs of my diſcernment, bluſhed to be con- 
futed by a look, and ſhrunk. into myſelf with 
[ ſhame at my defeat; then cheered again, and 
: (like the diſturbed quickfilver of a barometer) 
my ſpirits for a time fluctuated betwixt fey 
and mortification, till at laſt they ſettled in 
perfect indifference. This put an end to our 
conference, and left me in that liſtleſs indo- 
lence of mind which can n only be rouſed by 
the calls of nature. ET ITY 
I was going to aſk, if ſojiper was not 
ready? when another look of contempt in- 
formed me, that hunger was a fource of va- 
riety unknown to my new acquaintance; and 
1 1 * 
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1 ſhut my eyes, that I might be no longer 


expoſed to this intuitive converſation. TwWas 


then 1 deyoutly wiſhed for the means of re- 


turning to my | own planet, where life is 
chequered by the neyer - ceaſing pleaſures of 
novelty and change; where carporeal refreſh» | 
ments add vigour. to the ſoul, and mental extacy 
is joined with ſenſual appetite ; where unex- 
pected joy ſucceeds the pangs of ſorrow, and 
where through pain we reach our higheſt 
pleaſure ; where hateful vice ſets off the 
charms of virtue; '3 and where preſent cala- 
mitibs and evil give way to future proſpects of 
never-ending happineſs. 

Tuus meditating in the preſence of that 
eye which I dared no longer conſult, I in- 
ſenſibly fell aſleep, and, by ſome unknown 
power, was ſuddenly tranſported (together 
with the ſhattered fragments of my balloon) 
to my own garden from whence I took my 


Might. 


On! Sir, you will ſcarce believe me, 
when I tell you how ungratefully my ne- 
phew uſes me ;-I have brought him up, and 
educated him to be my heir; and this boy, 
inſtead of being pleaſed at my return, and 
liſtening with rapture to my wonderous nar- 
rative, proclaims to all the world that I am 

To mad, 
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mad, and has artfully converted my adven- 
tures to bis advantage, by making it a plea 
for putting me into this houſe, that he r 
put himſelf into poſſeſſion of my eſtate. 

Ix you are not diſpleaſed with my corre- 
ſpondenee, you may expect to hear from me 
again; in the mean while, do me the 7 rr 
to believe _ am, a eee e 
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IX. N Ls convents Gituated among the 
mountains which divide France and Italy, 
a cuſtom prevails that does honour to human 
nature: in theſe ſequeſtered cloiſters, which 
are often placed in the moſt uninhabited parts | 
of the Alps, ſtrangers and travellers are not 
only hoſpitably entertaĩned, but a breed of dogs 
are trained to go in ſearch of wanderers, and 
are every morning ſent ſrom the convents 
with an apparatus faſtened to their collars, 
containing ſome refreſhment, and a direction 
to travellers to follow. the ſagacious animal: 
many lives are by this means preſerved in this 
wild romantic country. During my laſt vi- 
K | | ſit 
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ſit to the South of France, I made a trip into 
this mountainous region, and at the convent 
of * *, where I was at firſt induced to pro- 
long my ſtay by the majeſtiò ſcenery of its 
Environs; as that became familiar, I was 
{till more forcibly detained by the amiable 
manners of the reverend Father, who was at 
that time Superior of that monaſtery : from 
him I received the following pathetic nar- 

rative, which I ſhall deliver, as nearly as I 
can recollect, in his own words. E 
< ABOUT twenty years ago, (ſaid the ve- 

© nerable old man) I was then in the 57th 
year of my age, and ſecond of my priority 
< over this houſe;' a moſt fingular event 
happened through the ſagacity of one of 
© theſe dogs, to which I became myſelf a wit- 
© neſs. Not more than a dozen leagues from 
© hence, there lived a wealthy gentleman, the 
father of Matilda, who was his only child, 
and whoſe hiſtory I am going to relate. 
© In the ſame village lived alſo Aibert, a youth 
<© poſſeſſed of all the world deems excellent 
in man, except one ſingle article, which 
< was the only object of regard in the eyes 
f Mautilda's father. Albert, with a graceful 
perſon, cultivated mind, elegance of man- 
ners, and captivating ſweetneſs of diſpo - 
1 5 | « ſition, 


2 — — 2 


c ſition, Was poor in fortune; 3 and Matilda 8 


tion; blind to his daughter's real, happi- 


© ter he reſolved to bequeath to bis nephew: 
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« father was blind to every other conſidera- 


© neſs,. and a ſtranger to the ſoul-delighting 
© ſenſation, of raiſing worth and genius, de- 

© preſſed by poverty, to affluence, and inde- 

< pendence., Therefore on Matilda s confeſ- 
ſion of unalterable attachment to her be- 
6 loved. Albert, the cruel. father reſolved. ta 
© take advantage « of the power which the las 
here give a man, to diſpoſe both of his 
* daughter and his wealth at pleaſure ; the lat- 


Conrad, and Matilda was ſent to a neigb⸗ a 
; bourin 2 convent ; ; where, after a year 's pro- 
0 bation, ſhe was to be c mpelled to renounce, 
© both Albert and the world, _ 

« ConRAD, whoſe artful inſinuations had 
long worked on the weak mind of this miſ- 

* guided father, was not content with bau- 
© ing thus ſeparated theſe lovers, but by in- 
«citing perſecution from the petty. creditors 
© of Albert, drove him from his home; and, 

© after many, fruitleſs endeavours to commu- 
© nicate with his loſt miſtreſs, he fled for 
ſanctuary to this convent. Here (faid the 
6 hoary monk) I became acquainted with the 
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! « NEAT [of that excellent young man, for he 


1 was our gueſt about ten months. 
- In all this time Matilda paſſed her days 


in wretchedneſs andperſecution; the abbeſs 


of her convent, Siſter Thereſa, who, to the 
diſgrace of her profeſſion and our boly 
„church, diſguiſed the diſpoſition of 'a devil 
in the garment of a ſaint; became the friend 


| and minifter of Conrads wicked purpoſes, 


c and never ceaſed to perſecute "Matilda 
6 by falſe reports concerning Albert, urging 


© her to : turn her thoughts from him, to 


that heavenly ſpouſe to whom ſhe was about 
* to make an everlaſting vow. Matilda ſcorn- 
c ed h her artifice, and love for Albert reſiſted 
cevery effort of the abbeſs to ſhake her, con- 


, 718 


« fidence.in his fidelity, A a 

slit was in the laſt week of "EL 8 fei- 
Cate, when her father became dangerouſly 

„ill, and deſired once more to ſee her. Con- 
ad uſed every endeavour to prevent. it, 
© but i in vain; the was ſent for; and the j inter- 
5 view was only in the preſence. of Conrad 


1 G3 


and the nurſe; but when the dying father 
© perceived, the altered countenance of his, 
once beloved child, his heart condemned , 
8 him, be reflected hat the wealth which he 
£ was going to quit for ever, belonged to her, 
"- ang 


* 
3 


A» 
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0 abe ace to Conrud, 0 he reſolved to ex- 
piate his cruelty by cancelling the will, 
© and- conſenting to the union of Albert and 
© ration of his purpoſe, he called for the 


will then taking Matilda's hand in one of 
© his, and preſenting the fatal writing with 


the other, he ſaid, Forgive thy father! 
« deſtroy this paper, and be happy; ſo be my 
« ſins forgiven in heaven!” The joy of 


© his heart at this firſt effort of benevolence, 


© was too much for his exhauſted ſpirits; and 
he expired as he uttered the laſt words, 
< letting fall the willy which he was going te to 
« deliver.” 

© MaTiiDA's gentle ſoul was torn with 
© contending paſſions, ſhe had loſt her father 
at the moment when he had beſtowed: freſh 
* life; and, in the conflict betwixt joy and 
grief, ſhe ſunk on the lifeleſs corps, in an 
5 agony of gratitude and filial . tenderneſs, 
MAN wWHILER Conrad did not let lip this 
opportunity to compleat his plan, which, by 
* the dying words of his uncle had been ſo 


© neatly defeated ; he ſecured. the will, and 


£ corrupted the nurſe by promiſes and bribes, 
© never to reveal what ſhe had witneſſed ; 
6 half perſuading the intereſted doating old 

N woman, 


„ n Koge 
ii © woman, that it was only the effect of deli- 
4 i © rium in the deceaſed, This idea was but 
11 too well ſupported by the firſt queſtion of 
Matilda, who exclaimed, as ſhe came to 
© herſelf; Where am I! ſure tis a dream! 
> © my father could not ſay I ſhould be happy, 
1 _ << he could not bid me tear that fatal will? 
Speak] am really-awake, or does my fan- 
| „ cy mock me with ſuch ſounds?” The 
F „ Conrad aſſured her that nothing of 
14 e the kind had paſſed, telling her that her fa- 
1 © ther had only mentioned Albert's name to 
11 t © curſe him; and, with his laſt breath, com- 
14 m manded her to take the veil at che expira- 
| | tion of the week. All this the perjured 
* nurſe confirmed; and then Matilda, being 
perfectly recovered, firſt ſaw the horrors 
of her ſituation. It was in vain for her to 
deny what they aſſerted, or remonſtrate 
1 | againſt their combined perfidy. She was 
11 ppreſently, by force, again conveyed to her 
1 „ nunnery, in a ſtate of wind: much eaſier to 
| 78 imagine than deſcribe... 75 , 
Hus ſhe was more Slg chan ever 
0 * rte by: Thereſa's petſecution, who urg; 
ed with increaſing vehemence, the pretend- 
« ed poſitivVe commands of her dying father; 
5 ws yy the goo Conrad, uſed. ſeveri- 
2 8 ties 


reg, 
© 
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ties of conventual diſcipline, which almoſt 
robbed the devoted victim of her reaſon; 
« ſtill pleading, that RELIGION juſtified her 
conduct. Can it be wondered, that ſuch 
< « cruel treatment ſhould at length diſturb the 

© piety and faith of poor Matilda? and in- 
© duce- her to exclaim, with preſumptuous 
0 bitterneſs, againſt the holy inſtitutions of our 
© church, and brand the ſacred ordinances 


of our religion with unjuſt ſuſpicions. 


« Why! (ſaid ſhe) why are theſe maſly 
ce grates permitted to exiſt, why are theſe 
„ hated walls ſad priſons of innocence and 
c youth, where fraud and cruelty have power 


A to torture and confine the helpleſs ? RELI- 


<« G10N is the plea; Religion! which ſhould 
de bring peace, and not afflition, to its vo- 
<« taries ; then ſurely that religion which 
„ juſtifies theſe gloomy dungeons muſt be 
< falſe, and I will abjure it ; yes! I will fly 
<< to happier regions, where priſons are alot- 
<< ted only to the guilty; there, no falſe vo ws 
© to heaven are exacted, but Albert and Ma- 
e tilda may be yet happy. The poflibili- 
© ty of an eſcape had never before preſented 
< itſelf, and indeed, it could never have oc- 
© cured'/but to one whoſe reaſon was difor- 
« dered, for ſhe well knew that the doors 
> 2 _ 2" wary 
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© were ſecured by many bars and locks, and 


* that the keys were always depoſited beneath 
6 the pillow of the Abbeſs. - | 


Her imagination was now too much heat- 


* ed to attend to any obſtacles, and with a 


© mixture of foreſight, inſpired by inſanity, 
© ſhe packed up all her little ornaments of 
value, careleſsly drew on her cloaths, and 


© put in her pocket ſome bread and proviſion 


c which had been left in her cell then wrap- 
© ping round her elegant form one of the 


© blankets from the bed, ſhe lighted a taper, 


* and fearleſs walked towards theCloiſter door, 

< idly expecting that it would fly open of its 
© own accord, to innocence like hers—and 
© now methinks [ ſee her, with hair diſhevel- 
© Jed, face pale and wan, her large black eyes 
« wildly ſtaring, and the whole of her ghaſt- 


© ly figure, lighted by the feeble glimmer of 


© her taper, majeſtically ſtalking through the 

< gloomy. vaulted hall; arrived at the great 
door, ſhe found it partly open, and ſcarce 
© believing what ſhe ſaw, ſhe quickly glided- 
through it; but, as ſhe paſſed, an iron bar 
< which ſhe had not obſerved, and which 

projected at the beight of het forchead, 

© ſlightly grazed her temple and though the 


MP WY felt the wound, yet it added new” | 


© horrors + 


2 
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| 5:horrors to ber look, by covering het'ghoſt 
like face with ſtreaks of blood: ; 


« ALTHOUGH Matilda had never r 1 | 


ed the improbability of. paſſing this door, 
i ſhe now reflected with wonder how ſhe had 
* paſſed. it, and fear of a diſcovery- began to 
© operate, as ſhe with more cautious ſteps 
© moved ſilently: through the eloiſter towards 
4 the outer - gate; which when ſhe approached, 
5 ſhe heard Thereſa's voice whiſpering theſe 
words: Adieu, dear Conrad ; but remem- 
$6 ber that your life, as well as mine, depend 
„on the ſecrecy of our conduct: then 
* pany embracing each other, a man 
© ran ſwiftly from her, and the Abbeſs turn» 
| 1 round, ſtood motionleſs with horror 
t the bloody ſpectre firmly approach- 
ing. The guilty mind of Thereſa:could only 
* ſuppoſe the horrid: viſion to be the departed 
« ſpirit of one whom ſhe thought her cruelties 
+ had murdered ; and wbile the panic ſeized 
| © her whole frame, a guſt of wind from the 
A gate, extinguiſhing the taper, Matilda ſeem- 

ed to vaniſh, as ſhe. reſolutely OO 
the poſtern door ſtilF open. 

« THERESA was too well backneyed i in the 
ways of vice, to let fear long take poſſeſ- 
> og of her prudence : : the night was dark, 

” N 3 ä 


8 
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and i it would have l vain to purſue 


© the phantom, if her recovering courage had 


ſuggeſted it ; ſhe therefore reſolv'd to faſten 
both the doors, and return in filence to her 
* own apartment, waiting, in all the pertur- 


*;bation} of anxiety .and guilt, till morning 


2 e explain this dreadful myſter. 
Meanwhile Matilda, conſeious in her in- 


1 nocence, and rejoicing in her eſcape, pur- 


© ſued a wandering courſe through the un- 
< frequented paths of this mountainous diſ- 
* tri, during three whole days and nights; 
© partly ſupporting. her fatigue by the provi- 
<« fjons ſhe had taken with her, but more from 


a degree of inſanity, which gave her powers 
+ beyond her natural ſtrength; yet, in her 
-« diſtracted mind, this laſt inſtance of The- 


* reſa's wickedneſs, had excited a diſguſt and 
© loathing, bordering on fury againſt every 


© Religious or Monaftic inſtitution,” | 


Tus Monk had proceeded thus far, when 


he was called away to attend the duties of 
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x e e the whole twelve manta of 
n er ieee no intercourſe of any 
© kind bad paſſed betwixt her and Albert, 
vVho continued under the protection of this 
© houfe, alike ignorant of her father's death, 
and of all the other tranſactions which 1 

' © have now related yet knowing that the 
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HE Father ſoon returned, and pro 
eeeded with his narrative as nde 
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6 term of her probation was about to expire, 
Ihe reſolved once more to attempt ſome 
| © means of gaining admittance to her con- 
© vent,” W ith this view de made a journey 
© thither in the diſguiſe of a peaſant; and, 
© on the very morning in which his wiſirety 


had eſcaped, he ECT; himſelf at the 
| r. 


Conn Ap, who had dy Itter from the Z 
Sh Abbeſs been informed that her priſoner was 
© fled, was deſired to come immediately, and 
© deviſe ſome excuſe to the ſiſters for what 
© had happened] for, althaugh;both. to-Conrad 
© and Thereſa the fact was evident enough, 
yet the ſiſter nuns were diſtracted in con- 
« jeQures: till, by one of thoſe artful ſtretches 

© of aſſurance, which conſummate villainy 
_ © finds it eaſy to exert, Conrad recommended 


+ (that conſtant comfort of the good, and 
© powerful weapon of the wicked) preſented 
_ © iefolf, as the only reſource in this emer- 
6 genoy. ' Thereſa was taught to ſay (for the' 
<, preſent); that ſhe had no doubt the finfal* 
<xelucanece' of Matilda to reeeive the veil 
©. had excited the wrach of Heaven; and that 

© ſhe was ' miraculouſly ſnatched away, or 
f 3 9 to Gat the dread-' 
2112 4 7 | ful 


1 1 
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ful profanation of the holy ceremony at 
«which ſhe muſt that day have-afliſted. - 


Tut“ plan had been ſettled; and Rn 
< was going with all haſte: in purſuit of the 


© fugitive, when, at the outer gate, he met 


the pretended peaſant.— The penetrating 
eye, either of Love or Hatred, ſoon diſcovers 


*'a friend or enemy, however carefully diſ- 
guiſed — Conrad and Albert knew each other. 


© —Inftantly- the flames of hatred, jealouſy 
and fury, kindled in their boſoms; and 


© Conrad ſeizing Albert by the throat, ex- 


_ © claimed, I've caught the villain, the 
55 ſacrilegious raviſher ] A ſevere ſtruggle. - 


© enſued, in which Conrad drew his ſword ;. 
but Albert (who had no weapon) dextrouſly. 
© wrenched'the inſtrument. from the hand of 


Conrad, and plunged it in his boſom, —The 


'S Monk) the contraſt! betwixt the looks of 
our unhappy youth at this moment, and on 


_ © villain fell; while Albert fled with the ut- 
* molt. precipitation from the bloody ſcene, 


* and returned in the- e to this con- 
vent. 


* How mall 1 deſeribe (ſaid the Hy old 


the preceding morning when he left. us 


Then, innocence faintly enlightened by 2 | 


. of hope, ſmiled in his features, as 
| M180: 57s) 1056 wr 
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© he chearfully bid us adieu, and ſaid, per- 
* haps L may again hear tidiags of Matilda, 
* ſhould the will of Heaven deny me happi- 
&© neſs with her, I will come back reſigned, 
© and dedicate my future life to holy medi- 
tation void of guilt.” But now, he re- 
© turned breathleſs and pale, his hands be- 


ſmeared with blood, his limbs trembling ;- 


© he could only utter, in faultering words, 
« Save me, reverend Fathers] ſave me from 


«juſtice, from nn, if et Behold * 


*. een He 
Sou hours elapſed before we aged FR 


E Jed from him, the circumſtances of a crime, 


© which had produced this extreme degree of 
© horror and eompunction in a mind fo vir- 


<©tuous and innocent as that of Albert; and, 


f having heard the whole, in which he took 


call the blame to his own haſty conduct, we 
Ka promiſed him protection; and endeavoured, 


though in vain, for two whole days to 


« ſpeak comfort to his troubled mind, and to 


4 inſpire confidence in the boundleſs mercy 


of his Gov. On the third day we were 


diverted from this arduous taſk, by the 


return and behaviour of one of our dogs; 


© the poor animal, who had been out all day, 


© was reſtleſs, and ſhewed evident marks of 
© a defire that we ſhould - accompany him to 


L 1 Tos Yes < 008 


© the relief of fome poor wreteh, who was 
© unable to reach our con vent. 
» ArREA JeRomE and 1 reſolveaite "_ . 
= i low him; and we proceeded- about half a 
mmile when we turned from the beaten 
track guided by our dog, to a retired glen 
here human feet had hardly ever trod 
before. Here, on a rock, which projected 
over a dreadful precipice, ſat an unhappy” 
© half-diſtrated object; I need not tell you, 
* it was Matilda. — She had crept with won 
© derous difficulty up a ſteep aſcent to a ledge 
of rock which overhung a fearful cham 
(the very recollection of- the place freezes” 
„ my blood) when we firſt diſcovered her, 
© ſhe was eagerly clinging to a branch ß 
© yew which grew from a fiſſure in the rock 
© above, and which half Nh ver” eka. 
* WWW 
Tus dog followed een but Tram 
© and I, unable to aſcend a path fo dangerous, 
< ftood unobſerved by her, at a little diſtance 
on the oppoſite ſide the glen. | — 
<« Warn Matilde firſt perceived the tows. 
© ſhe looked with wildneſs round her; then 
„fixing her eyes with tenderneſs on the 
* animal, the ſaid, “ Are you returned to me. | 
6) again? and are you now my friend? Te. 


— 
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+ fie wpen it] Shall. even dogs feduce the 


s helpleſs !—Perbaps. you. repent; of what- 
<< you, would have done You look piteouſly. 


Alas! Matilda can forgive you PO 


6 brute! .- you, know I. followed. you all the 
& day long, and would have followed you 
for ever, but that you led me to a de- 
t teſted conyent!— Thither Matilda will not 

„g. -Why ſhould jou lead me to a priſon? 
% dog cannot plead RELIGION: in excuſe 
66 for treachery!” She pauled; then taking 
a roſaxy. of pearls from ber ſide, ſhe. fan- 

* taſtically\ wound it about the dog's neck, 
„ſaying, I haye a boon 10 aſk, and thus I 


« bribe you; theſe precious beads are yours: 


« now: guide me tu the top- of this high 
« mountain, that I may, look about me, and 
« ſee all the world. — hen I ſhall know 


« whether my Albert ſtiil be living Ab, no! 


it cannot be! for. then, Matilda would be 


= happy! and that can never, never be.|” 


She then burſt into a flood of tears, which, 


© feemed to give her ſome relief. 


«Wren. I thought the was ſufficiently 
« compoled, Jerome and I diſcovered. our 
« ſelves. On. this ſhe ſhtieked, and hid her 
face; but calling to her, I ſaid, . Albert is 
6 tall alive.“ Sbe looked at us, till by 


| . yt degrees 


— 
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degrees ſhe had wildly; examined us from 
| © head to foot $7 then turning to: the dog, | the : 
©. ſeized him by the throat, and would have 
daſhed him down the precipice, ſaying,” 
Ah, traitor! is it thus thou haſt betrayed 
< me?” But the animal ſtruggled and got 
„from her. She then firmly looked at us, 5 
and cried, Here am ſaſe, deceitful mon- 
<<, ſters | fafe from the tyranny of your reli- 
gious perſecution; for, if you approach 
one ſingle ſtep; I plunge into this yawning 
e gulph, and ſo eſcape your power. — Ha 
„haha“ Then recovering from a frantic 
W ſhe ſaid, „Vet tell me, did you not 


e fay that Albert lives? Ob! that ſüch words 


Had come from any lips but thoſe of a falſe 
monk -I know your arts; with you ſuch” 
e falſeboods are religious frauds; this is a 
<< pious lie, to enſnare a poor helpleſs linnet 
to its cage: but I tell you, cunning prieſts! 
here 1 defy you; nor will T ever quit this 
rock, till . ee voice aſſures me 1 * 
do it ſafely.“ 8 | 
ov will eaſily imagine e de | 
8 monk) the ſituation of Jerome and myſelf. 
© Ignorant then of the manner in which 
Matilda had eſcaped, we could only know - 
0 from her words and actions that it was ſhe 
: © herſelf, 


— 


* 
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© hetſeIf; and that her denſes Mere l lem pulrcb 
© perplexed how to entice” her from this pe- 
© rilous retreat, and knowing that one falſe' 
© ſtep would daſh her beadlong down the 
© dreadful ehaſm that parted us, at length 
I ſaid, Gentle maid, be comforted-; Hubert 
and Matilda may yet be happy.“ Then 
leaving Jerome eoncealed among the buſhes 
to watch the podr lunatie, I haſtened whe 
© convent, to relate what I had ſeen. 
+ MganwHiLE, Matilda looking Sha va- 
cant ſtare around her, from time to time 
peated my ener Aubert and Matilda 
q « may 3ut be happy . chen pauſing, ſhe ſeemed 
delighted with the). ound re-echoed, from 
the rocks, again repeating. Hubert and 
Matilda may jet be happy: 1 RilL varying 
the modulation of her voice, as joy, grief, 
doubt, deſpair, or hope eee y prevailed 
in her diſordered mind.“ [aut thys9P af} ont? 
Ar this intereſting mot of _ narrative, 
the venerable father was a ſecond time called- 
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WIL not long detain you (reſumed; 
the Reverend Friar). with the effect my 
© narrative had on the dejected Alert, how. 


© he at firſt exclaimed, Can there be com- 
fort for a guilty wretch like Albert?” and 
© eagerly ran towards the place; then moved 


more calmly on my repreſenting how fatal 


might be ſurprize to one in ſa dangerous a ſi- 
tuation; and at length ſhrinking back, as he 


©; approached the ſpot, and turning to me, he 
© ſaid, „ Father, I will go no further! Hea - 
wen bus ordained," 'as a puniſhment for the- 
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bas ber 1 have ttt that I ſhould 
«© become a witneſs to the ſhocking death of 
<« the poor loſt Matilaa ; at my, approach, in 
* frantic extaſy ſhe. will quit her hold, and 
< periſh before my fight.” I urged him to 
© proceed, but it was in vain, he ſat down on 
© a bank, and was filently wrapt in an agony 
of irreſolution, when he heard, at a little 
diſtance, the well known voice of the poor 
© lunatic, ſtill repeating my words; Al- 
chert and Matilda may yet be happy.” Rouſed 
© by the ſound, he ſtarted up, and cautiouſly 
* advancing, he exclaimed ; '<+ Juſt Heaven! 
_ « fulfil thoſe words, and let them, indeed, be 
« happy !” 
« MATILDA knew the voice, and carefully 
« treading a path, which would have ſeemed* 
impracticable to one poſſeſſed of reaſon, ſhe 
© defcended from the ledge on which ſhe far, 
and approached with cautious ſteps ; but 


at the fight of Albert, ſhe flew impetuouſly | 


forward, till ſeeing me, ſne as ſuddenly _ 
© ran back, and would have again retreated. to 
„the rock, ſuriek ing, It is all - illuſion ! 
<< prieſteraft ! it is no real Albert, and [ am 
betrayed.” We purſued, and caught her; 
then finding my religious garb, augmented: 
the diſorder of her mind, I withdrew, leav- 
"PRI Albert to calm 18 needleſs fears. 

| Bor 
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oh — e e bitauchs 
© induce her to come within view- of the 
eon vent . I provided; there fene c- 
ccommodations for her in the cottage of # 
© labquyer, at ſame little diſtance ; where, for 
© many days, her delirium continued, while 
© a feyer threatened a ſpeedy diſſulutiun. Du- 
ring this period, Albert was labouring un- 
< der all the anxiety which his. ſituation could 


+ inſpire; the deed he had committed ſat 


„heavy on his ſoul, and he dared not hope 
for an event, Which his own-guilty thought? 
© reproached him with having not deſerved. 
At length the criſis of the ſever ſhew d- 
© figns.of a recovery, and now his joys was 
© without bounds, even the blood of Conrad 
© ſeemed a venial crime, and he triumphed. in 
© the; auticipation of reward for all he had. 
© ſufferech: but this happineſs was of ſhort 
duration, for at that time I received a let» 
« ter. from the Abbeſs Thencſa, demanding 
* back the fugitive, whoſe retreat ſhe had diſs 
covered. This requiſition I knew: IL mud 
daun z and giving the letter to Albert, I was 
goiog to explain the neceſſity of my com- 
© pliance, when he burſt out in bitter exe- 
© crations againſt this and all religious houſes 
6 en . eſtalliſhinessiaq: a violation of 
© the 


- 


* 


rage or diſappointment could ſuggeſt, I an- 
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be firſt low of — which commands 
<-an-intercourſe betwixt the ſexes; > ; 
Hav heard, with a 
tience, pity, and reſentment, all that bis 


. calmly, but by degrees aſſuming all the 


authority the eaſe required: My ' fon, | 
cc blame not the pious inſtitutions of our holy 
© church,” ſanRified by the obſervance of 


ec many ages; nor impioufly arraign'the myf-' 


i terious decrees of Providence, which ofterr 
produces good from evil. This ſaer 
& Edifice has been conſecrated, Hke many 
4 others, by our pious anceſtors, for Jul. 8 
& poſes honourable to Heaven, and uſeful 


to manłeind; theſe hoſpitable doors are ever 


4. open to diſtreſs; and the chief object of our 

& cute is, to diſcover* and relieve it!. This 
holy Munten has long deen an aſylum 
66 againſt the oppreſſion of human laws, 
„ which drove ther from thine home; and, 
<« but a few days ſince, the thyſelf: bleſſed 
e an inftitution which ſaved the wretched” 


„ Matilda, periſhing with madneſs. Nay, 


at this very moment, its merey ſhelters 
c from the hands of juitice, a murderer | yet 
n eee deny its e 
54 Wy 928 71 


ti wage. 5s 


— 


© 
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Aust; PRA, "thine own ſenſe of 
c convenience, and execrate monaſtie ĩnſtitu- 
: 60 tions, becauſe by a ſeparation of the ſexes, 
* lJewdneſs and ſenſuality are checked: but 
© know, ſhort-ſighted youth, that the world 
« will not remain unpeopled, becauſe a few. 
of its members conſecrate their lives to 
«© bly meditation; nor ſhall the human ſpe- 
ce cies become extinct, becauſe Albert and 
&* Matilda cannot be united, to propagate'a 
e race of infidels and murderers.” * I ftop- 
6 ped, for I perceived the gentle Albert was 
touched with my rebuke; and falling on his 
© knees, he cried in the en words of 
« Scripture, ** Father | I have finned againſt 
Heaven, and in thy fight.” It is enough, 
«6 my ſon, (I replied), and now. I will com- 
4 paſſionate your ſituation; I will do more, 
<« for tho I cannot detain Matilda longer than 
e till ſhe is well enough to be removed; yet 
e in that time (if Heaven approve my endea- 
«« yours) I may contribute to your happineſs ; 
- 6 by interceding with her father, and ſhould 
6c I fail in the attempt, this roof, which thy 
40 haſty paſſion has profaned, ſhall yet be 2 
640 refuge to thee from deſpair; and I wilt 
6  firive to * thy e above the 
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eriking neee of * tranſitory 
e derid ack f 
oF; covin mot walk the andy of Albers, 
(nie the Prior) being at this time called 
out to weleome the arrival of -a ſtranger, 
+ who they ſaid was dangerouſly ill; this 
+ proved to be no other than the wounded 
©, Conrad, He, in few words, enpluined the 
© motive of his viſit, telling me, that imme- 
« diately after the rencounter, dreading that 
-, © qufid preſince in which no ferret is concealed, 

and to which he -apptehended he was ſum- 
moned by his own ſword in the injured 
hand of Albert, he had vowed (if Heaven 
_ © would grant him life) to repair the wrongs | 
© he had committed, He had already exe- 
Leuted a deed, refigning all the fortune of 
© her father in favour of Matilda; he had de- 
„ elared his guilty commerce with There/a, 
that ſhe might repent, or ſuffer puniſh- 
ment; he had paid all the debts of Albert, 
„ and juſtißed his character to the world; 
Land, finally, he had reſolved to implore 
che prayers of myſelf, and the venerable fa- 
© thers of this houſe, to make him worthy of 
« becomitig one of our holy order; that if he 
lived he might be uſeful ;* or if he died, he 
* be * 25 


Tux 
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narrative, by ſaying; that Alberr and alda 


were united, and are ſtill blelſe# in enk 


other's virtues, improved by difficulties: thus 
ſurmounted ; that Thereſa had too far pro- 
faned the laws of Heaven to have any confl- 
dence in religion, and died by her owl 
hands; but that Conrad recovered ſlowly from 
his wound, and, after living many years an 
honour to the order he profeſſed, he died in 
peace: the faithful dog (he ſaid) was the 
favourite companion of Albert and Matilda, 
who had begged him from the convent, and 
encouraged him to purſue his taſk of diſco- 
vering travellers who had loſt their way, but 
whom he now brought to the hoſpitable man- 
ſion of this virtuous pair. 


Hz then briefly hinted arguments i in ** | 
of monaſtic inſtitutions ; yet liberally allow- 
ing that the religion of his country might in 
certain points be wrong, and knowing me to 
be a Proteſtant, I ſuppoſe he acknowledged 
more than I ought in juſtice to his candour 

to relate. For this reaſon I have purpoſely 
ſuppreſſed the name and fituation of his 
| convent; but I ſhall ever remember theſe 
words, with which he finiſhed this diſcourſe: 
29 Tave REL1G10N (ſaid =) howſoever it 
„may 


ies, or ar- 


40 ticles lich will ieee, teach you to do 
good, to love and help each other; it will 
4e teach you, that no ſin, however ſecret, 


s can long remain concealed z and that when 


<< the world and all its vanities have palled 
c the ſated appetite, you mult ſeek refuge in 
„ cenſcious innocence, or a ſincere repent · 
tte ance. Then, no matter whether you chuſe 
00 convent for retirement, . or. commune with 
$* your own heart upon your bed, and be till.” 
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HE preceding Tale 
'nis Dos was' firſt communicated to a 
Brotherhood who call themſelves tze 
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5 | „ SocieTy. for. the , PARTICIPATION) of - ® 
| | 
| == USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. We e | 
Tuts eſtabliſhment; which has been inſti- | 
| duted᷑ only a few; years in a large manufaQtur= | 
ing city ', is founded. on the moſt liberal N 
# s 5 
5 ts; © Norwich, 3 


— 
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: bene; have any weight in the choice of 
its members; but a certain degree of profi- 
ciency, either in literature, in the arts, or in 
ſome ſpecies of e or uſeful knowledge, 


qualification in every candidate 

for admiſtion into the Sankey z in which (as 
in moſt others) there are certain forms and 
regulations known only to the Brotherhood, 
but among ſuch as are more pub] icly pat 
are the following, vi. 

THAT their periodical i (called 
Chapters) are held in'a room fitted up and 
furniſhed with great ſimplicity and elegance, 
like the refectory of convent; where all 
the members, who are called Friars; or Bxo- 

_ THERs, are dreſſed in the habit of ſomt 
0 82 order. If Curioſity ſhould aſk, 

« Why the Friats are-cloathed like Monks? 
it may be anſwered, © For the ſame reaſon 
that Free” e gen wer white” leather ; 
6c aprons.” Lo 43 1401420 
Som, who do not 1 the old adage 
of * Cucullus non facit Monachum,” will annex 
ideas of religion to the habit of a friar: but 
theſe muſt have been very | ſuperficial ob- 
ſetvers of mankind, or they would ſometimes 
have diſcovered under the frock and tonſure 
as great —— of e as under a 


9 laced 


— 
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laced coat or a tye- wig. Ahe only All 
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of Faith inſiſted upon by this Proteſtant Col- 


lege is, to believe, that there may be vir- 


„ tuous and able men of every Religion, and 


86 of every Party:“ further than this, the 


rules of the Society abſolutely forbid all di if 
courſe reſpecting Religion or Politics. 
WIxꝝ the robes of each order are ſuppoſed : 


to be put on Meehneſs, Honour, Benevalence, 7 
 Brotherly Love, and Charity, in its univerſal 
' ſenſe. To each garment (though peculiarly 


diſtinguiſhed} belongs the ſingular virtue of 


conferring Equality; and doing away all dis 
tinction betwixt the moſt opulent citizen. and 
the moſt indigent mechanic, whoſe ſkill, 


genius or abilities, N have entitled him to, 
a ſeat in the 


College of Gn ited F r dn 
Ix is by the conſent of this Society that. ; 


ES 


| the preceding Tale is now printed, as it was 
originally delivered by a non-reſident / member | 
to a full Chapter. The uncommon appear- 


ance of the ſcene, and habits of the auditors, 
added greatly to the:;pathetic and folemn effect 


of the narrative, which, on that occaſion, 


was made to conclude with * 
1 25 « TRR 
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4 = ks F ather, after . 
c ing the uſual arguments in favour; of mo- 
gaſtis inſtitutions, pauſed. a while; then, 
with more; than, common energy, he de- 
c clared, e Methinks my Prophetic eye foraſees 
| 46 da period not far diſtant, avhen, in your natiue 
&« i and, generous BRITON!) College f FRIARS: 
& ſhall. be eftabliſhed, in which the aduantages/ of 
6 conventual meetings ſhall. be preſerved, drugfed* ? 
46 7 their inconueniencies. And while. the Bro-. 
. | THERS, of this new Order reuere the memory 
6 F thoſe departed Monks,, who, by; total ſe. 
Ly clufion from the world, preſerved. Literature- 
6 in the moſt barbarous ages.; 3. they. Hall in that 
T enlightened period, mix with the world, and 
& only meet in their College occaſionally, for the; 
1 increaſe and 9 OF. VSBEUL.. 
© KNOWLEDGE, 
Tuns conduſisn, eh 405 pmediately 
_ appropriated the Tale to the Society, was 
received with unbaunded applauſe | 5 all 
preſent: and ons Btother, whole. eye. had 
gliſtened with fatfsfactiofl gakfag⸗ "many 2 
of the narrative, delivered ta th e relater the 


following elegant compliment, ri fren "wit ith- 
out heſitatiun in the moment of ſennbiftty 


r 


e e eee as an ectempores i 
truly ene ; C197 Su! * AF 3 07 bt zr 
. 1 


21 „ Wren 


* 


Y * 


„ 


x, 
- = 


1 


a0. 85 * 4 * 1 6 + * 


n 6 Wen 5 aver tells ber nder kae, wo 


A And PAs810 W oats her gentle gale, 


2 Wan beats the ſtrong impaſfon'd bear 
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has promiſed to contribute ſome Eſſays, 


which encourages the Editor of this little 
volume to look forward to a continuation of 


his labours at ſome future period : _but it is 


an at of juſtice to the Society here intro- 
duced to the Public, to declare, that no other 


member of it, except the relater of the Friar's 
Tale, bas in any degree contributed to this 


book, nor was the idea of ſuch-a publication 


known to them; but, ſhould they think 
proper to lend their 'affiftance, jointly or in- 
dividually, what may not be expected from 
VARIETY in a ſecond volume! 
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ended in very trifling afliſtance : but it has 
ſeldom happened, that ſo. elegant, an excuſe 
bas been made for. non-performance, as in 
the following lines. They are part. of. a 
letter from a gentleman at Cambridge, in 
anſwer: (by return of poſt) to one incloſing 
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| feels; of becoming gala with the 
ſeveral authors of the other Eſſays; but this at 
preſent is not permitted. He may, however, 
mention the occafion on which the Tale in 
Nrs. 15 and 16 was written. It had been 
aſſerted, that no narrative could be rendered 
intereſting, which was founded on love at firft 
feght. This aſſertion the author controverted, 

and ſupported his opinion by producing a 
Tale founded on a paſſion between to lovers 
who had never ' ſeen each other. Ho far he 


has ſucceeded the Public are now to decide; 


put ſome allowance ſhould be made for the 
novelih and difficulty of the attempt. 
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